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Kennedy Ridicules Nixon’s 
Prestige, Prosper! 


Coalition the Issue: 


Whether the 87th Congress is 


race between Sen. John F. Kenn 
Nixon. 


~~ 


Nixon Steps 
Up Attacks, 


Promises 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
—giving strong indications that 
he feels he is waging an uphill 
fight for the presidency—has 
harshly accused Sen. John F. 
Kennedy of being “irresponsible” 
and lacking “political courage.” 


At the same time he pledged 
he would move within 24 hours 
after the election to send Henry 
Cabot Lodge, his vice presidential 
candidate, to Geneva under “pri- 
ority orders” to get long-stalled ne- 
gotiations on a nuclear weapons 
test ban moving again. 

In a speech faintly reminscent of 
Pres. Eisenhower's famed “I-will- 
g0-to-Korea” announcement of the 
1952 campaign, Nixon said that if 
agreement has been reached or is 
in sight by Feb. 1, 1961, he would 
meet at the summit with Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev and 
British Prime.Minister Harold Mac- 
Millan to work out final details. 

Nixon’s biting attack on Ken- 
hedy came in an old-style whistle- 
op tour of six states—Pennsy]l- 
ania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 
Ban, Iowa and Illinois—in the 
ourse of which the GOP presiden- 
ial candidate bluntly told Gov. 
ecil Underwood (R-W. Va.) that 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Kennedy VictoryKey 
To Liberal Congress 


more effective and liberal than 


the 86th depends almost wholly on the results of the presidential 


edy and Vice Pres. Richard M. 


This is the conclusion of experienced observers who think in 


terms of legislative results rather 
than merely in terms of Democrats 
and Republicans. 

It is a judgment based on their 
analysis of the probable outcome 
of House and Senate races ac- 
cording to party—but also on the 
predictable effects of the presi- 
dential results on the most pow- 
erful single force in Congress, 
the ruling coalition of conserva- 
tive Republicans and conserva- 
tive southern Democrats. 

Democrats have held both 
houses of Congress for the last six 
years, and with each election their 
margins have been growing. 

With a conservative President in 
the White House, however, the 
minority Republicans have co- 
alesced into a tighter partisan 
band in both chambers and they 
have gained increasing aid from 
southern conservative Democrats. 

In the 86th Congress, the com- 
bination of vetoes or veto threats 
from the White House and the 
coalition-controlled House Rules 
Committee blocked or killed bills 
for federal school aid, a stronger 
minimum wage system, health care 
for the aged, assistance to de- 
pressed areas and comprehensive 
housing. 

White House Key to Action 

The key to congressional action 
in 1961, observers point out, in- 
cludes the character and direction 
of leadership exerted from the 
White House in dealing with the 
Dixiecrat-GOP coalition as well as 
the party lineup. . 

Strictly in party terms, Dem- 
ocrats are considered sure to re- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Registration Successful: 


tration to all-time records in com- 
munities where working people live 
will be used to encourage eligible 
voters to cast their ballots for the 
candidates of their choice. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
authorized continued AFL-CIO 


Living Costs Hit All-Time High 
As Output, Buying Power Drop 


The cost of living has resumed its upward climb despite a continuing business downturn which 
ually all economists have labeled a recession. ” 

The Labor Dept.’s Consumer Price Index reached a new all-time high in September, rising two-tenths 

{1 percent from the July-August level. During the past year, the index has risen 1.3 percent with 

ne greatest rise over the last six months. 


e buying power of factory® 
vorkers’ earnings took another dip 
nd, despite an increase in hourly 
Fihings over the year, dropped 
‘tenths of 1 percent below the 
‘plember 1959 figure. ; 

With the Consumer Price In- 
*X at 126.8, this meant that the 
arket basket which cost $10 dur- 
6 the 1947-49 base period now 


costs $12.68. 

Meanwhile, there were signs 
that October figures will show a 
further rise in the cost of living, 
coupled with a possible increase 
in the rate of unemployment. 

Robert Meyers, deputy commis- 
sioner of labor statistics, told news- 
men that the rise in living costs 


during September would have 
been even higher if the price of 
both used cars and end-of-the- 
season new cars hadn’t dropped 
more than usual. He said trans- 
portation costs and the price of 
clothing can be expected to show 
an increase in October, and the 


(Coudénued on Page 4) 
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BRAWN FoR THI 


AFIS ClO new: 


Labor Spurs Drive 
To Get Out Votes 


By David L. Perlman 


Labor’s non-partisan voter registration drive, described as 
tremendous success” in the key cities throughout the nation where 
the AFL-CIO concentrated its resources, will shift into a massive 
get-out-the-vote drive for Nov. 8. 

The door-to-door, telephone-to-telephone, car pool to polling place 
techniques which have sent regis-© 


“ 


a 


support for the Citizens Non- 
Partisan committees which have 
been set up in a number of big 
industrial states. 

“The outstanding success of the 
AFL-CIO Citizens Non-Partisan 
Registration Committee is a matter 
in which the entire labor movement 
can take great pride,” Meany said. 
“We believe we have made a very 
real contribution to the strength 
of American democracy by helping 
so many thousands of citizens to 
qualify as voters. 

™ I]t would be sad indeed if this 
work were to be wasted by the fail- 
ure of these men and women to 
exercise the right they have now 
established. Therefore I have au- 
thorized the continuation of the 
registration committee as an elec- 
tion day committee, and I urge all 
those who worked so hard on regis- 
tration to show equal diligence on 
Nov. 8.” 

The same staff setup, under the 
direction of Carl McPeak, will be 
used for the vote effort, Meany said. 

As in the registration campaign, 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Claims 


‘Confidence 
Grows in 


/ Final Drive 


By Willard Shelton 

En Route With Kennedy—An 
increasingly confident John F. 
Kennedy carried his presidential 
campaign into the final days with 
slashing attacks on Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and a stepped- 
up appeal for the people to back 
his Program to “get America 
moving again.” 
; The Democratic nominee swept 
in a concentrated week across the 
Upper Midwest into New York 


i City, hitting at Nixon with ridicule 


and open challenge, telling Repub- 
lican and Democratic audiences 
alike that there was a “difference” 
between Nixon and himself, that 
there was a “choice” to be made 


| between a candidate who says “we 


never had it so good” and a presi- 
dential challenger like himself who 
says, “we can do better, we must 
do better.” 

Again ‘and again he hit his 
theme that Nixon, the Republi- 
can nominee to succeed Pres. 
Eisenhower, claims that Ameri- 
can prestige is at an all-time high, 
when U.S. government surveys 
show in fact that our prestige 
has slipped. 

Repeatedly he spoke of federal 
leadership to meet the problems of 
school shortages and underpaid 
teachers, of aid to depressed areas, 
of inadequate wages. 

“The basic Republican argument 
against our programs,” Kennedy 
said at the traditional late-October 
Ladies’ Garment Workers rally of 
250,000 cheering and surging work- 
ers in Manhattan’s garment center, 
(Continued on Page 12) 


New York Times 
Endorses Kennedy 


The influential New York 
Times has editorially en- 
dorsed the presidential candi- 
dacy of Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

On foreign policy, the 
newspaper found Kennedy’s 
approach to be “more rea- 
soned, less emotional . . . 
more imaginative, less nega- 
tive than that of the Vice 
President.” 

In the domestic field, the 
editorial declared: “We be- 
lieve that, with the prestige 
of an election victory, Mr. 
Kennedy could override reac- 
tionary southern opposition 
within his own party and con- 
solidate an effective majority 
behind a constructive pro- 
gram.” j 

The Times, traditionally an 
independent newspaper, had 
endorsed Pres. Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956. 
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Hopes for Harmony: 


IUE Ends GE Strike, 


Hits ‘Boulwareism’ 


New York—The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers ended 
a three-week strike against General Electric Co. after agreeing to a 
three-year contract which the union hopes will bring about an era 
of “mutual respect and harmony” at GE. At the same time, the 
IUE voiced sharp criticism of “Boulwareism,” the company’s back- 


ward-looking labor policy. _ 

The settlement, reached on the 
heels of an IUE agreement with 
Westinghouse Corp., brought an 
end to the walkout which had 
stopped production at most of the 
GE plants where the union held 
bargaining rights. eae 

Still on strike, as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press, were two locals 
of the Technical Engineers at GE’s 
Lynn, Mass., installation. Local 
issues, including a company demand 
for changes in seniority provisions, 
were still unresolved. . At a small 
GE service shop in Augusta, Ga., 
the IUE charged that the 21 union 
members have been locked out and 
their jobs given to strikebreakers. 

A statement by IUE Pres. 

James B. Carey and members 

of the union negotiating com- 

mittee said the settlement would 
have produced greater benefits 
if Leo Jandreau, business agent 


Dilworth Hits GE 
Strike ‘Blackmail’ 


Philadelphia—May or Rich- 
ardson Dilworth has served 
notice on the General Electric 
Co. that the city of Philadel- 
phia won't be “blackmailed” 
into breaking strikes. 

Dilworth, in a speech to a 
businessmen’s group, de- 
aounced GE threats to move 
its plants out of the city un- 
less Philadelphia’s _ police 
force was used to break 
picket lines of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. 
He accused the company of 
seeking to incite violence by 
sending photographers to 
take pictures of pickets. GE, 


§ : 
of improvements in pension and 


welfare benefits, and a form of ter- 
minal pay under which employes 
will receive one week’s pay for each 
year of service. 

The plan provides that workers 
who are laid off can receive weekly 
payments, at the rate of half their 
credits, when their unemployment 
compensation is exhausted. Laid- 
off workers, when notified they 
may be jobless for long periods, 
can elect to leave the company and 
collect all the terminal pay due 
them. The union, on the other 
hand, had been seeking a form of 
supplementary unemployment ben- 
efits. 

While GE poured hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into adver- 
tising about a “synthetic” strike, 
the union’s ranks generally held 
firm. Many plants were closed 
tight to production workers, 
and only in a very few was out- 
put resumed at any significant 
level. 

The union reference to “Boul- 
wareism” concerned what is de- 
scribed as a “policy of feudal ar- 
rogance toward workers and their 
unions.” It was developed by 
Lemuel Boulware, a GE vice presi- 
dent, as a means of “handling” the 
unions with which the company 
deals. 

While seeking to by-pass the 
union on a day-to-day basis in deal- 
ings with its employes, Boulware- 
ism calls for the company to de- 
velop one offer only in collective 
bargaining, and to “take a strike” 
if mecessary to get it accepted. 
Behind this policy rested a pro- 
gram of tough talk with city offi- 
cials in plant cities, and constant 
pressure on police to keep plants 
open. 


NEW YORK—Pres. James B. Carey, left, of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, is shown with the federal mediators who 
helped in negotiations leading up to settlement of the strike of 
40,000 IUE members against General Electric Co, They are John 
Burke, seated, and George McGahan. 


Reuther Bids Big 3 to 
Parleys on Problems 


Detroit—Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther has asked the 
Big Three automobile manufacturers to join in setting up a perma- 
nent management-labor conference group to discuss—away from 
the bargaining table—‘the problem of economic growth, inflation, 
import competition and technological change.” 


=== 


N. Y. Guild 
Sets Oct. 31 
As Strike Date 


New York — Newspaper Guild 
members employed by New York’s 
seven major dailies have voted to 
strike at midnight Oct. 31 unless a 
new agreement is reached by that 
deadline. 

The tally was 3,315 for a strike 
and 46 against. Affected in case 
of a walkout would be the Times, 
Herald-Tribune, World-Telegram, 
Journal, Post, Daily News and 
Mirror. 

The ANG, which has some 
6,000 members at the seven 
newspapers, is seeking a 10 per- 
cent wage increase, the union 
shop, and improvements in pen- 
sion, holiday and other contract 
benefits. None of the employers 
has made any offer except for 
cutbacks in a number of areas, 
particularly in union security. 

The union rejected a proposal 
made by the Times at a bargaining 
meeting attended by representa- 
tives of the Herald-Tribune, Post, 
Daily News and Mirror to post- 
pone the strike deadline from Oct, 
31, when the current two-year 
agreement expires, until Dec. 7, 

Guild negotiators have been 
told that if members of any other 
union refuse to cross a picket line 
at any paper it would be considered 
a contract violation and all pub- 
lishers will suspend publication. 

The ANG is proceeding with 
plans to publish a strike paper, if 
necessary. Plans call for a 32- 
page daily tabloid with 500,000 


Such a conference, Reuther de- 
clared in letters to the presidents 
of General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler, would be in line with a 
proposal Pres. Eisenhower made in 
a recent speech to the Auto Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The President said “labor and 
business leaders must sit down in 
a calm atmosphere and regularly 
discuss—far removed from the bar- 
gaining table — their philosophy, 
their needs and, above all, their 
common responsibility to this free 
nation.” 

Reuther, pointing out that he 


shop law. 


repeal of the unpopular law. 


circulation to start. 


Indiana Negroes Urge 
Repeal of R-T-W Law 


Indianapolis—“Indiana Negroes for Repeal of ‘Right-to-Work’” 
has been formed in the Hoosier state to fight the compulsory opea 


The Rev. Clinton Marsh of Indianapolis called on Negroes to 
demand that the Indiana General Assembly give top priority to 


Marsh said, “The ‘right-to-work’ 
law has wrought its greatest injus- 


the mayor said, seeks to use 
“political coercion and in- 
timidation of municipal gov- 
ernments” as a strike weapon, 

When GE took out full 
page ads in local newspapers 
to denounce the mayor, Dil- 
worth held a press confer- 
ence in which he warned 
that other cities could expect 
the same treatment if GE 
was successful in its “indus- 
trial and political blackmail.” 

A GE representative who 
falsely claimed to be a news- 
paper reporter was ejected 
from the room at the start 
of the conference. 


of Local 301 in Schenectady, 
N. Y., “had not elected to play 
the role of Benedict Arnold” in 
the middle of the walkout. 

The Schenectady local went on 
strike three full days after other 
locals, and returned to work Oct. 
17. The action of the local at GE’s 
principal plant, the IUE said, 
“served to reduce the union’s bar- 
gaining power and therefore its 
ability to serve its members better.” 


Other Benefits Listed 


Under the settlement action, the 
union and the company will work 
out the details of a three-year con- 
tract, with a 3 percent wage in- 
crease now and another adjustment 
in 18 months. The union will de- 
cide soon whether it wishes the 
1962 adjustment to be a wage re- 
Opener, or a 4 percent pay boost, 
or a 3 percent increase plus an 
eighth paid holiday and a fourth 
week of paid vacation for workers 
with 25 years of service. 

Also included in the package 
offered by the company and. ac- 


union’s 
better than observers had expected 
in cutting GE’s production. Carey’s 
post-strike statement noted that 
“Boulwareism” had made the strike 


seven times rejected plans for 


ly. He added: 


Under these circumstances, the 
membership succeeded 


long and expensive for manage- 
ment, stockholders and employes. 
He recalled that the company had 


averting a strike or ending it quick- 


“Neither GE nor any corpo- 
rate management in America 
can gain solace from this strike, 
for ‘Boulwareism’ failed either 
to paralyze the union or to hyp- 
notize the union’s members into 
automatic acceptance of manage- 
ment’s inadequate proposals.” 

Noting that a “new approach” is 
clearly in order, Carey suggested 
that if GE moves toward “a new 
sense of statesmanship in its rela- 
tions with the IVE, it will find the 
union and its members ready for 
full cooperation.” 

“Progress .can indeed be the 
most important product of this 
strike settlement between GE and 
LUE,” the-union concluded. 


ILGWU Gives $20,000 — 


To Surgery Center 


New York — The Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers have given $20,000 
to the fund to establish the Insti- 
tute of Reconstructive Plastic Sur- 
gery, planned for the New York 
University Medical Center. 

The gift raised the building fund 
to $1.78 million, the goal being $2 
million. The new institute will be 
a world center for research and 
professional training in reconstruc- 
tive surgery, treatment of severe 
burns and transplantation of body 


and other UAW officials have 
been saying much the same thing 
for many years, suggested that 
management “join with us to 
provide a practical mechanism 
for such efforts in the auto in- 
dustry.” He added: 

“As we become accustomed to 
pooling our efforts . . . I have 
every confidence that the common 
purpose that unites us in that en- 
deavor will improve the atmos- 
phere at the collecting bargaining 
table.” 

Industry spokesmen said only 
that Reuther’s letter is still under 
study. 


Hospitals Warned 
On Low Wages 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — The 
hospital that pays low wages 
will not get employes “slightly 
worse” than other firms but 
will end up with “the dregs 
of the labor market,” Dir. 
George Ordione of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Bureau of 
Industrial Relations told a 
hospital management work- 
shop here. 

“The difference between 
getting the worst employe 
‘and the best is a matter of 
15 percent in actual pay,” he 
said. “Yet the difference is 
that the best employes will 
produce twice as much (or 
cost half as much) as the 
worst. By paying 30 to 40 
percent below the market you 
buy ironclad insurance of ob- 
taining the worst available. 

“Pay policy, whether in 
hospitals or elsewhere, indi- 
cates that it’s foolish to pay 
the worst rates in town. It 
costs more.” 


cepted by the union was a series 


tissues and organs, 


tices on Negro workers. The law 
makes the Negro worker the last 
hired and the first fired.” 

The new committee listed seven 
reason why it believes Negroes 
should vote to repeal R-T-W: 

@ The importation of non-union 
workers has resulted in salary cuts 
for Negroes. 

@ The same men who back 
R-T-W prevented enactment of the 
Civil Rights bill. 

@ “Right-to-work” forces in the 
state senate would not let the 
FEPC proposals progress even as 
far as committee hearings. 

® Indiana’s ‘right-to-work’ law 
has brought unemployment to con- 
struction trades, making the Hoo- 
sier Negro the last hired and the 
first fired. 

@ “Right-to-work” forces have 
prevented enactment of minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws 
which would produce benefits to 
laundry workers and other pre- 
dominantly Negro trades. 

® Contrary to claims by R-T-W 
backers, the law has no fair em- 
ployment provisions, 

@ In the majority of R-T-W 
states, the Negro worker’s average 
wage is only 40 percent of the pay 
of white workers. 

The new organization has re- 
ceived the personal support of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, and Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

In a statement issued by the 
committee, Rev. King said: “So- 
called ‘right-to-work’ laws are 
not intended to, and cannot ben- 
efit the Negro worker. This law 


is designed, instead, to worsen 


| his hours longer, and to destroy 
the labor unions which have 
brought him a higher standard 
of living.” 

In a message to Hoosier Negroes, 
Wilkins said: “Nothing could be 
more dangerous to the economic 
well-being of the entire Negro com- 
munity than the so-called ‘right-to- 
work’ law. The very people who 
have blocked passage of a Fait 
Employment Practices Act are the 
people backing this deceitful law.” 
Wilkins also charged that the law 
is the product of bigotry and 
tyranny, and is anti-Negro. 

Henry Walker, senior partner of 
the law firm of Walker, McCloskey, 
Dawson and Hatcher of East Chi: 
cago, is vice-chairman for North- 
ern Indiana; Dallas Sprinkles of 
Evansville heads the Southern In- 
diana group. 


Meany Adds 7 to 
Meeting on Aging 

Seven new members of an it 
formal AFL-CIO committee to help 
carry out labor participation in the 
White House Conference on Aging, 
to be held in January, have beea 
named by Pres. George Meany. 

They are Research Dir. Solomon 
Barkin, Textile Workers Union of 
America; George Nelson of the 
Machinists; James O’Brien of the 
Steelworkers; and four AFL-CIO 
staff members — Dir. Andrew J. 
Biemiller of the Dept. of Legisli 
tion; Dir. Leo Perlis and Julius 
Rothman of Community Services 
Activities, and Don Gregory of th 
Dept. of Public Relations. 

The original members, who serve 
also on the national committee fot 
the conference, are Eric Petersot 
of the IAM; Charles Odell of th 
Auto Workers; John Brophy of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depts 
and Dir. Nelso.. Cruikshank of thé 


his lot, to make his wages lower, 


Dept. of Social Security. 
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Landmark Agreement: 


ILGWU Protects 400,000 with 


Severance Pay in Plant Closings 


New York—A nationwide severance pay program has been negotiated by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers in a landmark agreement with employers of 400,000 ILGWU members. 

The program—providing both lump sum and weekly benefits for workers whose employers go 
out of business—will be administered by a joint union-management board of trustees headed by 


ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky. 
Starting with $3 million trans-4 


ferred from regional severance pay 
programs now in existence, the 
fund is expected to grow to $10 
million through employer contribu- 
tions of one-half of 1 percent of 
payroll. 

Workers whose employers have 
contributed to this fund for two 
years or more will be eligible for 
payments ranging up to $1,600, 
based on a combination of aver- 
age weekly pay and years of 
service. 

One-fourth of the worker’s total 
benefit will be paid in a lump sum 
when his shop closes. The balance 
will be paid out in weekly install- 
ments until the worker finds new 


employment, up to a maximum of 
48 weeks for members with 16 or 
more years of service. Weekly 
‘benefits will run from a minimum 
‘of $12.50 to a maximum of $25. 
‘A worker who obtains temporary 
employment would be able to have 
his payments resumed within one 
year of his first loss of employment. 

Dubinsky declared the national 
agreement would help to stabilize 


the garment industry, which his-* 


torically has had a high rate of 
business failures. 

Immediately eligible for benefits 
are some 2,000 employes of 30 
dress manufacturers who have gone 
out of business, Their section of 


Anti-Union Contractor 


Barred from Road Jobs 


Tallahassee, Fla—The Federal Bureau of Public Roads has 
frozen all payments involving federal funds to the bitterly anti- 
union Cone Brothers Contracting Co., Florida’s largest highway 
builder, as the aftermath of widespread. charges of payoffs to state 


road inspectors. 


In addition, the State Road Dept $ 
revoked the certificates of qualifi- 
cation of the company and all its 
affiliates and subsidiaries, including 
the Tampa Sand & Material Co., a 
move that will bar them even from 
bidding on new road jobs. 

Eight State Roads Dept. engi- 
neers who admitted to the State 
Roads Committee, headed by State 
Sen. Scott Kelly of Lakeland, that 
they had received cash from the 
contracting company through the 
mail were discharged. Two others 
who had been suspended were re- 
instated when they denied before 
the committee that they had ac- 
cepted any payoffs. 


Records show that Cone 
Brothers since October 1958 has 
received 23 state road construc- 
tion contracts imvolving $11.7 
million. They were spread 
through 11 counties. 


The firm and its affiliates have 
consistently fought union organi- 
zation efforts. The AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Council for the 
Tampa area called a strike several 
months ago in an effort to gain 
Tecognition, with the Operating 
Engineers, in view of the nature 
of the work, the most directly con- 
cerned. Industrial construction 
jobs on which concrete furnished 
by a subsidiary was used have been 
Picketed with substantial support 
from other crafts. 

The investigation got under way 
ihree months ago when it was re- 
vealed that one of the Road Dept.’s 
engineers had accepted the gift of 
a house from a contractor. 

Kelly’s committee subsequently 
sized Cone Brothers’ records un- 
der a court order and said it found 
tvidence of weekly payments of 
$25 in cash, mailed in unmarked 
envelopes, to the eight engineers. 
The disbursements were listed on 
the books as “expenses,” commit- 
lee spokesmen said. 

Rep, William C. Cramer (R- 


LOCAL 32B ELECTS 


_New York—Thomas Shortman, 
Vice president for 19 years of Local 
32B, Building Service Employes, 

been elected president of the 
38,000-member local succeeding 
David Sullivan, new president of 
the international union. Also elected 
} ™ & membership referendum were 

Omas G. Young, vice president, 


&1d Donald Dore, secretary. 


Fla.), a member of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, said a work- 
ing group from the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads has been ordered to Flor- 
ida to, inspect projects on which 
Cone Byythers were either prime 
or sub-contractors. 

Kelly, a Democrat, promptly 
charged Cramer with attempting to 
make political capital of the situa- 
tion. The bureau already has had 
a special inspection team in the 
state which met with Kelly’s com- 
Mittee, he said, while the Public 
Works subcommittee headed by 
Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.) 
has been investigating for several 
months. 


the industry has been covered by 
one of the regional plans which 
has been merged into the national 
fund. , 


Protected by the new agreement 
are members employed in the man- 
ufacture of dresses, coats, suits, 
sportswear, blouses, infants’ wear 
and undergarments. ILGWU 
spokesmen said some additional 
groups are expected to be brought 
under the program as new con- 
tracts are negotiated. The plan 
presently covers employes of some 
12,000 firms. 

Establishment of industrywide 
severance pay marks the culmina- 
tion of a proposal first made by 
Dubinsky at an ILGWU conven- 
tion in 1950. A few agreements 
were reached in subsequent years 
but the big breakthrough came 
since 1958, when a severance pro- 
gram financed by a 1 percent em- 
ployer payroll contribution was ne- 
gotiated with dress manufacturers 
employing more than 100,000 
ILGWU members. Since then, 
nearly every union contract has 
provided some type of severance 
pay. 

The ILGWU said establish- 
ment of the nationwide plan, 
through spreading the risk over 
a larger number of employers, 
makes possible a lower contribu- 
tion rate than some of the earlier 
programs. The difference in em- 
ployer contribution rafes will be 
channeled into other employe 
benefit programs, 


The 50-member board of trustees 
—25 from the union and 25 from 
management—chose ILGWU Sec.- 
Treas. Louis Stulberg as treasurer 
of the fund. I. A. Agree and 
Joseph L. Dubow, both manage- 
ment Officials, were named secre- 
tary and vice president respectively. 


Clothing ‘Runaway’ 
Reopens Union Shop 


New York—A “runaway” clothing manufacturer, found guilty 
by an arbitrator of breaking his union contract last May by moving 
to Mississippi, has resumed his union shop operation in New York. 


The action, a smashing victory for the Clothing Workers, will 
restore to their jobs some 300 ACWA members who were thrown 


out of work without notice. Their® 


employer, Jack Meilman, had 
shifted all of the equipment and 
unfinished garments at the factory 
of Hickory Clothes, Inc., to a new 
non-union plant at Coffeeville, 
Miss., which had been built for 
him with a $360,000 community 
bond issue. 

The New York Joint Board of 
the ACWA charged Meilman with 
violating a contract provision which 
prohibits a manufacturer from 
moving his operations out of New 
York without the union’s consent. 
Prof. Herman A. Gray of New 
York University, impartial arbiter 
for the men’s clothing industry, up- 
held the union and ordered Meil- 
man to return to New York and 
pay the union $204,000 in dam- 
ages. A state court decision up- 
held the arbitration award. 


Under a new six-year agree- 
ment between the ACWA and 
Meilman, the manufacturer was 
released from payment of the 
damages on condition of his com- 
pliance with the other terms of 
the arbitration award. He was 
required, however, to give two 
weeks’ vacation pay to each em- 


ploye who had been working in 
his New York plant, amounting 
to an estimated $35,000 to 
$40,000. 


In further compliance with the 
agreement, Meilman gave up his 
Mississippi enterprise and turned 
the plant back to the town. He 
agreed that all clothing manufac- 
tured by his firm would be made 
in shops under contract to the un- 
ion’s New York Joint Board. 


Louis Hollander and Vincent 
Lacapria, co-managers of the joint 
board, hailed the settlement as vin- 
dicating the union’s contention 
that an employer has responsibil- 
ities to his employes. They de- 
clared the agreement “immeasur- 
ably strengthens the employment 
standards of all workers through- 
out the country.” : 


Union Members Helped 
Hollander said the union had 
used “every legal means, including 
court proceedings and an educa- 
tional campaign among retailers,” 
to bring the plant back to New 
York. Union members had passed 
out informational leaflets in front 
of retail stores handling the com- 
pany’s products, 


Charles J. MacGowan 


AFL-CIO Asks 
Board to Okay 
Agency Shop 

The AFL-CIO has asked the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
order General Motors Corp. to 
bargain with the Auto Workers 
over the issue of an agency shop 
for GM workers in Indiana—a 
state. with a so-called “right-to- 
work” law. 

The federation’s position was 
made in a brief submitted as the 
NLRB opened oral hearings on the 
legality of the agency shop, under 
which workers are required to pay 
a service fee if they don’t join the 
union which bargains for them. 

Even after an Indiana appel- 
late court ruled that the agency 
shop does not violate the state's 
“right-to-work” law, GM refused 
to negotiate on the issue, claim- 
ing the agency shop contradicts 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The UAW 
filed unfair labor practices and 
the NLRB’s general counsel, 
Stuart Rothman, upheld the 
union’s position. Arrangements 
were made to bypass the usual 
NLRB trial examiner procedures 
and take the case directly to the 
full labor board. 

In its brief the AFL-CIO de- 
clared “there is no rational basis” 
for questioning the legality of the 
agency shop in Indiana after a 
state court has specifically upheld 
it. The only restriction of federal 
law, the federation’s attorneys de- 
clared, is that employes can not 
be required to pay dues to a union 
unless they are given the privilege 
of joining it. The agency shop 
gives them this privilege, and ap- 
plies only to those who refuse to 
join the union, the AFL-CIO 
pointed out. 

Joining the UAW in the oral 
argument were attorneys for the 
Steelworkers and the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, both unions 
with agency shop contracts in 
force in Indiana. 

Briefs supporting the union po- 
sition were also submitted, or 
scheduled to be submitted, by the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
the Indiana State AFL-CIO and 
the Retail Clerks. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers was given permis- 
sion to file a brief supporting the 
GM position, 


Retail Clerks Back 
Sunday Closings 


The Retail Clerks have asked the 
Supreme Court to uphold Sunday 
closing laws for “compelling social 
reasons.” 

In a legal brief, the union says 
its position “does not concern it- 
self in any way with the religious 
question involved,” but maintains 


‘| that “a community day of rest... 


makes positive contribution to the 
health of the workers, the family 
and the community. The RCIA 
points out that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which sets a ceiling 
on hours worked, does not protect 
millions of Americans in retail 


trade and other excluded occupa- 
tions, 


MacGowan, 
Labor Pioneer 
Dies At 73 


Kansas City, Kan.—Charles J. 
MacGowan, president emeritus of 
the Boilermakers and a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, died at his 
home in nearby Parkville, Mo., on 


1/Oct. 25. He was 73. 


His death removed another from 
the thinning ranks of the pioneer 
trade unionists who built the Ameri- 


#|can labor movement. 


A member of the Boilermakers 
since 1909, he had served his union 
in various Capacities since 1917 
except for one short interval. He 
was international president from 
1944 until his retirement in 1954, 
when he became president emeri- 
tus. He had been an AFL-CIO 
vice president since the merger in 
1955. 

MacGowan’s “untimely passing” 
was mourned with “extreme sor- 
row” by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler as taking from the labor 
movement “a man whose leadership 
has contributed so much to the 
well-being of American workers.” 

“His dedication to the principles 
that represent the highest ideals of 
our cause,” they said in a telegram 
to Mrs. MacGowan, “will be re- 
membered by all trade unionists. 
He was not only our colleague but 
a valued friend of many years and 
words cannot adequately express 
our personal sense of shock.” 

Born in Argyllshire, Scotland, 
he was taken by his father at the 
age of 10 to Canada. There he 
served his apprenticeship as a 
boilermaker on the old Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad and 
joined the union. He moved to 
the United States in 1913, 

During his career he was assis- 
tant to the president of the former 
AFL Railroad Labor Dept.; a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Adjustment 
Board; an international representa- 
tive of -his union and international 
[vice president, holding that post 
from 1936 until he was elected 
president. 

He became 13th vice president of 
the former AFL in 1947, moved up 
to 11th vice president in 1948 and 
to ninth vice president in 1950. In 
addition he had served on the execu- 
live councils of two AFL depart- 
ments, Metal Trades and Railroad 
Employes. 

In 1949 he was a member of 
the AFL delegation to the founding 
congress of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in London. 
Two years later he was AFL frater- 
nal delegate to the conventions of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
in London and the Intl. Transport- 
workers Federation in Utrecht, 
Holland. 


Was UN Consultant 


In other areas, he served on the 
President's Labor-Management 
Conference in 1945 and was a labor 
consultant to the United Nations’ 
organization conference the same 
year. 

The funeral was held Oct. 28 at 
Kansas City, Kan. The body was 
to be moved to Chicago, where 
services were scheduled for 2 p. m. 
Oct. 31 at the Maloney Funeral 
Home. 

Surviving are the widow, Rose, 
two daughters and a son. 


Struck Airline Up 
On CAB Charges 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
ordered a hearing on charges that 
Southern Airways, whose regular 
pilots have been on strike since 
June 5, should forfeit its operating 
certificates because of alleged mis- 
management and failure to provide 
scheduled services. 

The Air Line Pilots charged that 
the company has failed to bargain 
in good faith and has set out to 
destroy the pilots’ union at any 


cost. 
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AFL-CIO Makes Recommendations: 


Tax Reforms Could 
Yield $17 Billion 


Page Four 


financing the programs advanced by 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


issue of major importance” since 


has sent both presidential candi- 


dates an 118-page study of the federal tax structure, including some 
20 specific recommendations for its revision. 
In an accompanying letter, Meany described tax reform as “an 


it bears upon “the methods for 


the two party platforms.” system for at least some types of pop 
“We estimate that our recom: pe gros Aer ead age wags; =o peel 
mended reforms for the individaal Cy ait ees nig bags to tl 
income tax would yield an addition- | SP lit-income provisions; tighter reg- YM 
al $12.4 billion and for the corpo- ulation 2 oe ee allow- ra 
rate income tax an additional $5.3 pear Sere S sees “rm i t 
billion,” he said, with no change| Pr'VNeses as a means of tax-evoid- ai 
in present tax rates. d ance; repeal of the tax exemption sore 
for state and local bonds, especially liste 
The fully documented study, pre-| those used for industrial piracy, [ man 
pared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of| and an overhaul of other exclu- ff case 
Pees kee en po sions, deductions and credits. ence 
cS ‘ ion i ass 
a | ay ogee : trict,” Meany charged. | ae Sudy'petees ahaa dene. fe 
LISTENING INTENTLY to Sen. John F. Kennedy are these union leaders, pictured when the Sis ts hike lie Gah i bh be id propo pe P 
Democratic candidate for President spoke at a rally in Waiters’ Union Hall, New York City. ng P . ae ee eee 
jest burden is being carried by | mineral producers; repeal of the 
—_ . * " those whose income is solely from pas Prosar page cage — vw 
+ ” > ’ 
Living Costs Hit All-Time High | ve zo swims coum (Siecceary foc cororaions wih os 
ued. “Income from dividends re | , , qual incomes under $25,000, and state 
* ceives the benefits of a special | elimination of “special tax wind- ff ‘°° 
A S Ou tput B uy l if} 8 Owe 7 D r oO Pp tax credit, and income from cap- | falls” to buyers of corporations a S 
? = ital gains is treated even more | With heavy past losses. — a 
(Continued from Page 1) ury Sec. Robert B. Anderson and| In another setting, Dr. John Lin- favorably. Only a small fraction Other Changes Proposed large 
usual seasonal decline in food Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of | ter, Harvard economist, said “most| o¢ wage and salary income goes Other proposals include a reduo- the 
prices doesn’t appear to be devel- the President’s Council of Eco-|of the impact of this recession will unreported on tax returns, while | tion in federal excise taxes “as soon ff trati 
oping. nomic Advisers—have been active-| be felt after the turn of the year.” ie begs tig? as practicable”; coordination of es- [ing | 
Administration sources were|!y seeking to downgrade predic-| The onset of the recession, he said,| 4 nem larger proportion of divi- ||. and gift taxes-to make them a [fl tn 
quoted ney the Wall Street Journal tions of top business economists|has been indicated by “several| dend, interest and self-employ- | « ,ore effective source of revenue,” ' 
as fearing that the seasonally ad-| ‘fat conditions will get worse be-| months «4 ——— geo coreg sd ment income escapes taxation.” | and an increase in (or elimination § ,,, 
justed jobless rate will rise in Oc- fore they get better: ; sively declining order backlogs, de-| Special provisions for certain|of) the earnings ceiling on which Re 
tober above mid-September’s 5.7 Mueller, addressing the Business| clining profit margins and declin- types of income, together with the | social security taxes are paid. “¢] 
percent rate. The number of work-| 4dvisory Council—an elite group/ing rates of inventory accumula-| expansion of some allowable deduc-| “Whether or not you agree with te 
ers dcwwing unemployment com- of the nation’s most powerful busi- | tion.” , _ _| tions, have caused a continual “ero-| these recommendations,” Meany's ~ 
pensation is currently running| "°SS™°" and industrialists—said he} With the continued rise in living) sion” of the tax base, Meany added. | Jeter concluded, “it should be clear Ti 
about 30 percent above 1959 didn’t agree with predictions by the costs, the third Eisenhower Ad-| For the individual income tax,| that the federal tax structure is in [mp >” 
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The normal seasonal drop in un-| 4 further pth Saulnier, in aj 1958-59 downturn, which found gg 4 Se, ee Cone at Tees Se ae Mi 
employment between September) speech to a bankers’ group,| the cost of living going up despite available from the Pamphlet Divi- drive 
and October would be about 200,-| claimed that the “next decisive| the depressed state of the economy. ° sem, APL-ACIO Dept. of Puls speel 
000. Any lesser decline would in- (economic) move will be an ad-| The September figures showed Unions to Get Gone, 815 Sixteenth St. N. W. ; 
dicate a worsening of the unem- ” : : ; Washington 6, D. C. The book, calle 
, vance. increases In every category except blication No. 108. is priced at paniz 
ployment picture. These politically keyed predic-| transportation. House furnishing L-G Forms a1 50 © $1.25 P host 
The Administration’s three chief| tions flew in the face of reports| rose six-tenths of 1 percent, apparel ae PaaS ao fet OP of M 
economic spokesmen—Commerce| and analyses by economists from] prices rose 1 percent—topping the On Fin is ” ial atl A 
Sec. Frederick H. Mueller, Teas-| the ranks of business and the uni-|all-time high in this category imances R Idi N d ILo pucci 
versities. reached in 1920—and gas prices} All unions which have filed finan- OmBalG! Name “y 
Labor Press A panel of 13 leading business|@Veraged 1 percent higher, largely cial reports with the Labor Dept. Delegate to Uruguay plete 
economists, addresing meeting) Deca of Substantial inereases in| will in te future automatically Te] qEL-c1O Inter-American Reo. (0 
e oO rofessional econ s i 
Convention Set axe in sig — belief Medical care inched up slightly | after the end of their fiscal year. —agpeticny oo pager ag vide 
ss that the nation has entered a re-|®d stands 3.1 percent above a} Unions expected to have less than |7 shop Organization’s Inter-Ameri- J§ ™¢nt 
For Detroit cession that would grow worse be-|Y°#! 480. $20,000 in receipts during the year | coy Study Conference on Labor- f§ Fede 
The necaies de fs ied Rae fore it became better. An estimated 100,000 workers, will be sent the short form LM-3, Management Relations, scheduled [§ ClO 
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, age ° Rig “fas will receive cost of living increases|!0n8 form LM-2. All unions will) ,,, : polit 
held in Detroit, Nov. 17, 18 and cline in non-residential construc- under escalator clauses, nearly all receive a bulletin describing some gu re ai ik : level 
19, will be keyed to panel discus-} tion, a drop in capital spending | of them at the rate of 1 t of the common errors made in fille] comPanying nim as aye with 
sions and workshops based on the] and a drop in industrial profits. | h oo Sm ing out the first year’s reports will be Seymour Brandwein of the “ : 
= ge he he Expanding Role of the _ John L. Holcombe, commissioner AELCIO Dept of Romarh. 7 
abor Fress. ° of the department’s Bureau of La- 
The program has been planned Arbitrators Baek TWU A bor-Management Reports, discussed Pardon Asked for 
with the assistance of the Institute the new system in a recent letter Sit-D Leade 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, I e oe to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. OUR £4 r 
University of | Michigan-Wayne n Dispute With Loeal Holcombe called attention to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
State University. a ruling which benefits local un- Meany has appealed to Geor- 
A highlight of the convention} Front Royal, Va—A three-man arbitration board has upheld} ions whose parent international gia Gov. Ernest Vandiver to 
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Labor Gears Up to Get Out the Vote 


Registration 
Drive Hailed 


As Suecess 


(Continued from Page 1) 

it is the volunteer workers at the 
block, precinct and community lev- 
els who are being depended on to 
see that eligible voters actually go 
to the polls. 

While union members and their 
wives form the nucleus of this ef- 


fort, the citizens’ committees spon-| | 


sored by the AFL-CIO have en- 
listed broad communit¥ support in 
many areas. There have been 
cases where college political sci- 
ence professors and their entire 
classes have taken part in the reg- 
istration canvassing as a project in 
practical politics. 
10 Million Rise Seen 

With registration books now 
closed in all but a handful of 
states, the increase in_ eligible 


-yoters is expected to approach the 


10 million mark. A part of the 
rise was expected, the result of the 
growth in population. What was 
largely unexpected, however, was 
the extent of the increased regis- 
tration in industrial areas, includ- 
ing cities which have lost popula- 
tion in recent years. 


In many of these areas, local 
newspapers and Democratic and 
Republican leaders alike have 
given the credit to labor’s regis- 
tration machinery. 


The other significant factor has 
been the increased registration 
among minority groups. 

In California, labor gave sub- 
siantial support to the registration 
drive conducted among Spanish- 
speeking citizens by a civic group 
called the Community Service Or- 
ganization. Through this joint ef- 
fort, more than 100,000 Americans 
of Mexican descent were registered. 

A CSO bulletin reporting the 
success Of the campaign declared: 

“The chief reason for the com- 
pletely unprecedented success of 
CSO’s voter registration drive this 
year was the financial support pro- 
vided by the trade union move- 
ment. Both the California Labor 
Federation and the national AFL- 
ClO were extremely generous in 
making funds available to our non- 
political campaign. At the local 
level, CSO chapters worked closely 
with the unions on non-partisan 
registration programs.” 


Indians Registering 


In South Dakota, one of the 
few states where the registration 
books have not yet been closed, 
labor is giving assistance to a non- 
partisan drive by the National Con- 
gress of American Indians which 
éstimates that there is a potential 
of some 15,000 Indian voters in the 
alate, most of them unregistered. 

A spot check of some of the 
major areas where labor has been 
Most active in registration gives 
this picture: 

New York—Although the na- 
tion’s largest city has declined in 
Population, final registration totals 
‘opped the previous all-time high 
set in 1944. The citywide registra- 
ton of 3.62 miilion is up 957,000 
fom 1958 and 331,000 above 
1956, 

Upstate, the sharpest gain has 

een in industrial Buffalo, where 
Fegistration is 28 percent aboye 
1958—the largest percentage in- 
trease of any major city. 

Ohio—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Dayton, Youngs- 
town and a score of smaller indus- 
Tal cities all chalked up significant 
Tegistration gains. Negro registra- 
Yon Was particularly heavy. 
Michigan—Detroit led the way 
‘ith 100,000 more registered 
pers than in 1956 and 134,000 
More than in 1958, Other industrial 


ALL-TIME REGISTRATION record of more than 1 million voters 


Ze 


—resulting from lebor-management teamwork in Detroit—is chalked 
up on registration barometer by Walker Cisler, president of Detroit 
Edison Co. Standing on ladder is Mayor Louis C. Miriani, while 
Mike Novak (second from left), vice president of Wayne County 


AFL-CIO, looks on. 


areas also gained. 

Ilinois—New registration is ex- 
pected to add more than half a 
million voters, with Chicago ac- 
counting for more than 200,000 
of the total. 

Pennsylvania — Impressive gains 
in Philadelphia, once a GOP 
stronghold but strongly Democratic 
in recent years, bring the statewide 
total above 1958. With final totals 
still incomplete, indications are 
that the Democrats have taken a 
statewide edge in registration for 
the first time. 

Indiana—Statewide registration 
is up 100,000 over 1956, with the 
heaviest gains in Indianapolis and 
Fort Wayne. In addition to the 
presidential race, labor has a strong 
stake in getting out the vote needed 
to elect legislators and a governor 
pledged to repeal the so-called 
“right-to-work” law. 


U.S. Businessmen- 
Bungle Politics Role 


Republican Party profes- 
sionals are screaming in an- 
guish over the bungling ef- 
forts of some big business 
firms to aid the GOP by 
promoting so-called “public 
affairs” programs to interest 
their employes in_ politics, 
according to an article in 
The Reporter magazine. 


It seems that too many em- 
ployes are becoming inter- 
ested in Democratic politics. 

Declared a GOP “pro” 
sarcastically: “Yeah, those 
new public affairs people are 
doing a great job—they’re 
registering 80 percent Demo- 
crats.” 

Belatedly, some of the 
companies quietly switched 
to concentrating on manage- 
ment and top supervisory 
personnel who can be more 
safely counted in the Repub- 
lican column, 


California — This growing state 
turned out its previous record reg- 
istration in 1958, when a “right-to- 
work” proposal was on the ballot. 
This year, registration is up 700,- 
000 from 1958. Biggest increase 
was in the Los Angeles area, where 
there were 185,000 new Demo- 
cratic registrations and 22,000 
newly-registered Republicans. 

Missouri—Statewide registration 
is up 17 percent from 1958, with 
St. Louis and Kansas City leading 
the way. Residents of rural areas 
are not required to register. 

New Jersey—Industrial Newark 
and Jersey City paced a statewide 
gain of 240,000 registered voters. 

The non-partisan blanketing of 
areas where working people are 
concentrated, with no attempt to 
separate union from non-union 
families or inquire into the political 
affiliation of prospective voters, was 
regarded as the most effective tech- 
nique developed by labor in the 
registration campaign. 

Similarly, in areas where the 
get-out-the-vote campaign will 
be geared to the community at 
large, baby-sitter services, trans- 
portation to the polls and peri- 
odic checks on Election Day of 
registered voters who have not 
yet cast their ballots will be on 
the same non-partisan basis. 

The get-out-the-vote techniques 
will vary from city-to-city, from 
union-to-union. But the goal will 
be the same—to bring about the 
participation of all citizens in the 
election of their government. 


ILO Told Bulgaria 
Breaks 2 Treaties 


Geneva — The satellite Commu- 
nist government of Bulgaria has 
repudiated two Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation conventions, or treaties, the 
ILO has been notified here. 

It will not carry out the conven- 
tions which limit employment of 
women on night work and provide 
for the registration, insurance and 
payment of benefits to unemployed 
workers. 


Kennedy Victory Key 


To Liberal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tain organizational control of both 
the House and Senate. 

Their margin in the Senate— 
66 to only 34 Republicans— 
cannot possibly be overturned in 
this election, in which only 34 
seats are open. Of the 23 Demo- 
cratic seats, at least 13 are be- 
yond the hope of the GOP and 
Democrats are favored in most 
of the remaining 10. 

Of the 11 Republican-held, 7 
are considered likely to be retained 
by the GOP, although one or two 
may be very close. 

The real Senate battlegrounds 
are in eight states. Four are now 
held by Democrats — Missouri, 
Michigan, Delaware and Wyoming. 
Four are held by the Republicans 
—Colorado, Idaho, Towa and 
South Dakota. The results in these 
races may be close and may well 
swing in each state on which pres- 
idential candidate wins, but Demo- 
crats are considered likely to pick 
up more than they lose, barring an 
unexpected Nixon landslide in the 
popular vote. 

The present House, making allow- 
ances for vacancies, includes 283 
Democrats and 154 Republicans, 
and the GOP would have to make 
a net gain of 65 seats to claim con- 
trol. 

GOP Sees 25-Seat Gain 

Not even the most optimistic 
Republican spokesman - seriously 
thinks that gains of this scope are 
in sight. They say they are con- 
fident of scoring a net gain of per- 
haps 25 seats. 

Democratic spokesmen concede 
that they are not likely to score net 
gains of their own. 

“After all, we practically reached 
our saturation point in 1958—un- 
less there is a Kennedy landslide 
that pulls in a number of our can- 
didates in districts that are mar- 
ginal but have historically been 
Republican,” one party analyst 
says. 

In a presidential year some nor- 
mally Republican districts won in 
1958 may “swing back” to the 
GOP, but the Republican “mini- 
mum” goal of 25 seats gained ap- 
pears to be the maximum poten- 
tial, says this analyst. There will 
be some Democratic victories to 
offset losses, he observed. 


“We expect the House results 
to be somewhere between those 
of 1956 and 1958, probably 
closer to 1958,” he claims, In 
the House elected in 1956, Dem- 
ocrats had control by only 31 
votes; they controlled by 129 
votes in the House chosen in 
1958. 


The impact of the presidential 
results on the congressional pic- 
ture, in either case, is likely to be 
enormous. 

A big Nixon vote will tend to 
bring in northern conservative Re- 
publicans and cut down the size of 
the northern liberal Democratic 
section of both House and Senate. 

With Nixon, a conservative, in 
the White House, there would be 
no leadership designed to crack the 
power of the Dixiecrat-Republican 
coalition. The messages from the 
Executive Dept. would presumably 
be closely attuned to prevailing 
conservative GOP opinion, and 
any legislation recommended in 
the school, depressed areas and 
housing areas would be limited in 
scope and possibly no more than 
“token” legislation, it is expected. 

A Kennedy victory, the observers 
say, would be likely to produce 
different results both in member- 
ship and in the tone of messages 


Congress 


and leadership from the White 
House. 

A Kennedy win would help 
northern liberal Democrats hold 
their seats. In addition, Kennedy if 
elected is rated as certain to make 
a powerful effort to thrust aside 
the legislative roadblocks that have 
prevented action on domestic wel- 
fare bills, in many of which he has 
been directly involved. 


Kennedy Would ‘Push’ 

In regard to some of these bills, 
Kennedy has said that a determined 
push from the White louse could 
easily have produced the additional 
four or five affirmative votes 
needed to pass the legislation. He 
has said he would seek to supply 
such a push. 

Persons close to the Kennedy 
camp expect him to make a 
special effort to regain support 
of liberal and moderate south- 
ern Democrats—as distinguished 
from out-and-out Dixiecrats— 
for economic liberalism. They 
Point out that as many as 50 of 
the 100-odd southern Demo- 
cratic House members used to 
support welfare measures backed 
by Democratic Presidents, and 
they think Kennedy can recap- 
ture many of these votes. 

A Kennedy victory would be 
considered likely to bring a deter- 
mined effort to dilute the present 
control of the House by the con- 
servative Rules Committee. This 
could be executed either through 
increasing its membership or by 
changes in the rules to alter or 
limit the group’s function. 

In addition, some Democratic 
liberals have long felt that some 
reform is necessary in the seniority 
system through which veteran con- 
servatives keep control of key 
Senate and House legislative com- 
mittees. 

They have also urged greater 
changes than were possible in 1959 
in the Senate’s filibuster rule, which 
allows foes of civil rights legisla- 
tion to water down bills or kill 
them entirely, 


CWA Urges 
Trips Abroad 


For Members 


Front Royal, Va.—The Commu- 
nications Workers’ executive board 
has urged CWA local unions to 
sponsor low-cost trips to Europe as 
part of a worker-to-worker program 
of building international under- 
standing. 

The board, meeting at the CWA’s 
educational institute here, suggested 
that chartered flights be arranged 
with the costs met by local unions 
and participating individuals. The 
board commented: 

“The link of understanding from 
this kind of direct exchange build 
strong bonds of international soli- 
darity that in the long run will be 
the real basis for world peace and 
the strengthening of the free world 
in the principles of the democratic 
way of life.” 

In other actions, the CWA board: 

@ Approved a continuing polit- 
ical action program, including 15 
telephone “register and vote” cam- 
paigns in political centers of the 
nation. 

@ Set as an organizing goal re- 
cruitment of 25,000 new members 
before: March 1961. 


@ Authorized a special program 


duties and responsibilities following 
local elections this fall. 

@ Denounced the Castro dicta- 
torship in Cuba as a betrayal of 


democracy. 


to train new local officers in their © 
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Throwing Away Freedom 


HE U.S. CENSUS BUREAU has reported that on Election 

Day 107 million Americans will be old enough to vote. It can 
be safely predicted that about 40 million of these will not mark a 
ballot on Nov. 8. , ' 

Millions of Americans who have attained voting age will be 
barred from the polls because they have not satisfied state require- 
ments as to citizenship, residence, registration or payment of poll 
taxes. Others in institutions will not be eligible. And there is the 
glaring denial of the ballot to residents of the District of Columbia. 

But the greatest number of those who will not cast ballots on 
Election Day are eligible in every respect; they are the victims of 
their own apathy, of their failure to understand their responsi- 
bilities in a democracy. 

When people throw away the right to vote by failure to exercise 
that right they are putting out the welcome mat for despotism, 


tyranny and dictatorship. Without the democratic right to free}. 


elections there are no other rights. . 

America’s democratic heritage can be strengthened and nour- 
ished at the polls on Nov. 8 by a record vote that will assure 
the-choice of the 35th President and the 87th Congress by an 
overwhelming majority of eligible voters. 


It Figures! 


T SHOULDN’T COME as much of a surprise, but the hucksters 
are for Nixon. A poll of advertising and public relations execu- 
tives along Madison Ave. shows they favor Nixon over Kennedy 
by a 2 to 1 margin. a 
With the great majority of the nation’s daily newspapers editorially 
supporting the Republican candidate and reports of the wide business 
and industrial backing of Nixon, the picture is pretty much as the 
AFL-CIO General Board laid it out back in August: 
“On almost every issue between the money interest and the 
people’s interest—housing, schools, health and all the rest— 
Kennedy voted with the people, Nixon voted against the people.” 


Election Day Means ‘Vote’ 


S A NEWS STORY elsewhere in this issue reveals, the AFL- 
CIO non-partisan registration campaign has been a tremendous 
success. The number of new voters enrolled is far greater than the 
expected rise due to the increase in population. It is probable that 
when the final figures are available, a greater proportion of the 
American people will be qualified to vote than ever before in our 
history. 

The AFL-CIO can well be proud of its part in this achievement. 
We have made a substantial contribution to the democratic process, 

But let’s remember that registration is only the first step. It 
is not an accomplishment in itself. What counts is the turnout 
on Election Day. 

Unless just as good a job is done Nov. 8, all the earlier effort 
will be wasted. The millions of new voters—and the old ones, 
too—must exercise their right and their duty as citizens. 

We hope a great majority of these voters will support the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. But more important than that is for an overwhelm- 
ing majority to go to the polls, This is an undertaking not just for 
a committee, but for all of us. 

Cast your own vote, of course; and then do what you can to make 
sure that your family, your friends and your neighbors cast theirs 
too. 
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Desperation Passer 


Meany In Federationist: 


American Voters Must Make 
A Most Momentous Decision 


Following is the full text of an editorial by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on the major 
political decision facing the American voters this 
November. The editorial appears in the Novem- 
ber issue of the AFL-CIO American Federationist. 


I N A MATTER OF DAYS the American peo- 
ple will make their most momentous political 
decision of our time. Our country is at the cross- 
roads and we must choose one of two paths — a 
bold and challenging climb toward new heights, 
or the deceptively easy-looking road of the last 
seven years, which slopes slowly but steadily 
downward. . ; 


In 1932 we faced a similarly momentous deci- 
sion but the choice was easier then. The down- 
ward slope had become a precipice over which 
our economy had already plunged. But the 1960 
choice is just as vital, for we are nearing the 
precipice now, and the dangers that lie at the 
bottom are vastly greater. 

Since midsummer we have discussed in the 
Federationist and elsewhere the reasons why the 
AFL-CIO takes this view of the presidential con- 
test. Let me restate them briefly. 


Our country’s prestige and the cause of free- 
dom have suffered a depressing series of set- 
backs in recent years. We have lost ground to 
the Communist world in Asia and Africa; most 
shocking of all, an ally of the Kremlin now 
sits 90 miles off the coast of Florida. America’s 
warmest friends question whether our strength 
or our resolution are equal to the task of lead- 
ership. We dare not elect a candidate who en- 
dorses and proposes to continue the policies 
that led to these setbacks, 

But to be stronger abroad, we must be stronger 
at home. In seven years our rate of economic 
growth has been cut nearly in half; our “normal” 
unemployment rate has nearly doubled. Our 
shortages of schools, hospitals and housing have 
gotten worse. We have increased our productive 
capacity, but a growing proportion of that capacity 
lies idle because our capacity to consume has not 
kept pace. 

We dare not elect a candidate who endorses 
and proposes to continue policies that have al- 
ready brought economic stagnation and would 
inevitably lead to depression. 


I HAVE CONFIDENCE in the American peo- 
ple. I am sure they recognize the facts; and I am 


sure they favor the high road toward a greater 
nation and the strengthening of democracy 
throughout the world. a 


The greatest threat to a victory for progress 
on Nov. 8 is the qualified citizen who fails to voia 


This is no time for a minority decision. This 
is a year, of all years, when every registered voter 
has a solemn duty to cast his ballot. The out 
come should and must be decided by a clear 
majority of all the people. 


I urge every AFL-CIO union member, ia 
particular, to go to the polls. I urge him to 
make sure his family and his neighbors do 
the same. Even if you do not see the issues 
as I do; even if you do not agree with the 
AFL-CIO position, you must do your part 
as a citizen, 

Vote for your own choice, out of your ows 
convictions; but by all means, vote, 


KEEP UP 


‘Coast to Coast 
on ABC 
Monday thru Friday 
7. P.M. Eastera Time* 
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Morgan Says: 


Nixon Helping Kennedy With 
His ‘Unbelievable’ Stands — 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
‘Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HE MAIN DEBATABLE POINT which still 

intriguingly lingers between Vice Pres. Nixon 
and Sen. Kennedy is the margin. and the vinclina- 
tion of the undecided vote. This anonymous but 
sizeable and decisive mass has the pundits, the 
pollsters and the politicians alike in a tizzy. Bet- 
ting odds have been 
twitching back and forth 
like a nervous pendulum. 
For the moment they favor 
Kennedy, though nobody 
knows what the “religious 
issue” may do to him. 

The Vice President’s 
news secretary, Herbert 
Klein, cited a series of 
private polls showing Nix- 
en with more strength 
than the senator in Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois and with gains at Kennedy’s expense in 
Texas and Ohio. But more stunning news is be- 
ing made by a poll being conducted by the New 
York Daily News. 

According to the latest News straw vote sum- 
mary, Kennedy leads Nixon by a significant mar- 
gin of more than five percentage points—for the 
bonanza of New York’s 45 electoral votes. And 
in a detailed, nationwide sampling of the so-called 
Catholic vote, the Wall Street Journal reports a 
strong trend for the senator which could swing 
key states, with many who voted for Pres. Eisen- 
hower now returning to the Democratic fold. 


THESE DEVELOPMENTS may or may not 
contribute to the tension and defensive atmos- 
phere which reporters have sensed around the 
headquarters of the Vice President. Such an in- 
tangible cannot be accurately measured and may 
be totally deceptive. But Republican strategists 
who made such a point of the importance of 
Nixon’s starting the campaign as an underdog 
are not exhuding pleasure from their political 
pores over his apparent continued occupancy of 
that position now. 

The role of the attacker in politics is always to 


Morgan 


Correction Piease! 


view with alarm, hoping to keep the defender 
so busy on defense that he has no time to point 
with pride. This the Democratic nominee has 
done with wounding effect although in pointing 
up faults and weaknesses he has not spelled out 
in detail his own remedies. 


History will have the final say but at this 
point it seems possible that Vice Pres. Nixon 
is helping Kennedy with this chore, making 
him appear more credible because Nixon’s own 
stands on important issues have become so 
unbelievable. 

In West Memphis, Ark., the day after the first 
Nixon-Kennedy debate, the Vice President said 
it took federal leadership to realize such projects 
as TVA and Grand Coulee. But his own record 
on public power is consistently against such enter- 
prises. 

In Forest Hills, Long Island, the very next day, 
Nixon praised the 1949 housing bill. He voted 
against it in Congress. 

In a major speech in St. Louis in June, he 
scornfully decried “growthmanship.” But after 


‘a midnight meeting in New York with Gov. 


Rockefeller in July, Nixon embraced that liberal 
Republican’s urgent but not new warning that 
the country should step up its economy to a 5 
percent growth rate. 


The Vice President once supported the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s efforts to repeal the Con- 
nally amendment which now makes our member- 
ship in the World Court all but meaningless. But 
recently, under Sen. Goldwater’s — right-wing 
pressure, he compromised his position. 


While Kennedy himself amended his stand 
on Quemoy and Matsu, Nixon first went far 
beyond the Administration’s own position, then 
retreated to it, then had Admiral Radford 
condemn Kennedy’s argument as threatening 
war. The admiral’s own well-known philospohy 
has included the advocacy of outright war 
against Communist China. 


Nixon has come out four-square against Harry 
Truman’s profanity and men’s evening dress of 
boiled shirt, white tie and tails. The piety issue 
may lose him the Army vote and the formal dress 
wear people have already protested that unless 
the Vice President keeps his shirt on, they are 
going to lose theirs. 


Nixon's Distortion Technique 
Blurs Kennedy Views on Cuba 


“WE MUST END our open and warm back- 
ing of dictators. Our honors must be re- 
served for democratic leaders, not despots. Our 
ambassadors must be spokesmen for democracy, 
not supporters of tyrants.” 


This is where Sen. John F. Kennedy stands on 
Cuba and the problem of totalitarianism in Latin 


_ America, according to Correction, Please!—the 


campaign bulletin of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


“Tet’s look at the record on Cuba,” declared 
the Democratic bulletin in dealing with a recent 
charge leveled by Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 


Correction, Please! quoted Nixon as saying 
in Allentown, Pa., after the fourth television 
debate that “Kennedy’s call for U.S. govern- 
ment support of a revolution in Cuba is the 
most shockingly reckless proposal ever made 
in our history by a presidential candidate dur- 
ing a campaign.” 


The reference was to a Kennedy proposal that - 


the U.S. aid the non-Batista, anti-Castro forces. 
Dictator Fulgencio Batista had ruled Cuba be- 
fore Fidel Castro. 

During the third debate, the Democratic bulle- 
tin recalled, Kennedy had replied to Nixon that 
“I always have difficulty recognizing my positions 
when they are stated by the Vice President.” 

Correction, Please! then listed a series of quota- 
tions by Kennedy on Cuba and the means by 
which he would support “freedom-loving Cubans.” 

Kennedy said in a speech in Tampa, Fla., on 
Oct. 18, the bulletin pointed out, that America 


Must end the practice of supporting and honoring 


Latin dictators and that this nation’s ambassadors 
must speak out for democracy. 

“And we must constantly press for free elec- 
tions,” Kennedy said, “in any country where 
such elections are not held.” 

“We must also strongly support the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights of the OAS (the 21-nation 
Organization of American States)—a commis- 
sion which can serve as a forum before which the 
crimes and repressions of dictators like Castro 
and Trujillo (ruler of the Dominican Republic) 
can be brought to the attention of all the people 
of Latin America.” 

Kennedy was quoted as saying in Cincinnati on 
Oct. 7 that the U.S. should be “encouraging those 
liberty-loving Cubans who are leading the re- 
sistance to Castro.” 


“We must attempt to strengthen the non- - 


Batista democratic anti-Castro forces in exile 
and in Cuba itself, who offer eventual hope of 
overthrowing Castro. Thus far these fighters 
for freedom have had virtually no support of 
our government.” 

The bulletin pointed out that, at the OAS 
meeting in Costa Rica this past summer, Sec. of 
State Christian Herter publicly urged the OAS 
member states to “clearly indicate our great con- 
cern over Cuba’s domination and encouragement 
of” Communist influence in the Western hem- 
isphere. 

The bulletin said the OAS refused to name 
Cuba, adopted a “much milder” resolution which 
simply condemned Soviet intervention, and sev- 
eral delegates plainly said the resolution was not 
aimed at Cuba. 

This, the bulletin asserted, was one of the 
United States “worst defeats.” 


=/TS YOUR= ~»: 
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EN ROUTE WITH KENNEDY. ~i waive dag before the elec- 
tion, the consensus is that the contest. between Sen. John F, 
Kennedy and Vice President Richard M. Nixon is delicately bal- 
anced, that a landslide for Nixon seems wholly improbable but a 
landslide for Kennedy could develop, that the poisonous “religious 
issue” has again become a significant factor, and that the television 
debates have been an enormous, perhaps decisive asset to Kennedy. 

A belated recognition of this latter fact was the obvious explana- 
tion of Nixon’s extreme reluctance to: be pushed to a fifth debate. 
Whatever debater’s points may have been scored in their earlier 
face-to-face clashes, Kennedy took ‘advantage of the simple appear- 
ances to establish his self-possession,: his: maturity, his grasp of 
issues and his total capacity to “handle” Nixon. 

They undercut and destroyed the legend that the Vice President 
by virtue of “experience” and training, was 14 feet tall, a candidate 
uniquely qualified. It was “exposure” for Kennedy, to use that 
cant word, under ideal circumstances before an audience he could 
not possibly have reached otherwise. 

This observer has never been able to understand why Nixon 
consented, why the Republicans in Congress allowed the Federal 
Communications Act to be amended to allow free time and invite 
debates for the two niujor-party candidates, 


The debate agreement violated Nixon’s (and Murray Chotiner’s, 
his former campaign manager) basic law, proclaimed publicly, 
that the better-known candiate should never “debate” with the 
less-well known, because the former merely furnishes an audience 
for the latter that he could not get on his own. 

Chotiner told Republican political schools that Nixon’s initial 
success, his startling upset victory over former Rep. Jerry Voorhis 
(D) of California in 1946, came because Voorhis in over-confidence 


agreed to a series of debates with the then-unknown 35-year-old 
Nixon. 


* * * 


THE “RELIGIOUS ISSUE” cuts both ways, of course. It must 
be talked about because theologically conservative Protestant evan- 
gelicals planned a new offensive for “Reformation Sunday,” because 
the three Roman Catholic prelates of Puerto Rico chose to “direct” 
their parishioners not to vote for candidates of Gov. Luis Munoz 
Marin’s Popular Democratic Party. 

Munoz Marin himself called this a “medieval” attempt to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the political state. It is no worse, surely, than 
theologically conservative Baptist clergymen preaching sermons and 
holding prayer meetings for the defeat of a Catholic candidate— 
any Catholic candidate—for the presidency, with no consideration 
of Kennedy’s own clear-cut position that, like Catholic government 
leaders in European states, he would totally repudiate any effort 
to control his policies. 

But the “issue” is a factor, its existence has undoubtedly 
checked -the expected farm-state revolt against Eisenhower-Ben- 
son policies. 

The Vice President’s strategists say that “looked at through 
the electoral college lens,” the “issue” on balance probably hurts 
Nixon more than it helps him. 


The Kennedy managers point to the general opinion that in the 
absence of the “issue,” Kennedy would sweep the country, so 
that the Democratic candidate’s defeat would simply show that an- 
other generation must pass before ignorance and bigotry can again be 
tested by the nomination of a Catholic for the nation’s highest office. 

* * * 

FOR LIBERALS, the election decision is easy. Kennedy “would 
sign those bills,” as he has stated, that Pres. Eisenhower killed by ve- 
toes or veto threats. These are on school aid, job-site picketing, medi- 
cal care for the aged through social security, improved unemployment 
compensation, minimum wages. It is easy to believe him as he 
promises to get the country “moving again.” 

Nixon would inherit the Republican Party lacking control of 
Congress and more conservative then when he entered office, and 
he could not “move” even if he wanted to. 


“It was just too nice a day to work indoors, Mr, Hobart,” 
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How fo Buy: 


Dont Be a Sucker 
For Free Lessons 


By Sidney Margolius 


W ANT TO DANCE the hotcha? Do you look better in an over- 
coat than a bathing suit? Want to develop a stunning figure? 
Or even better, reduce without exercising? 

Many moderate-income people have beén led into signing con- 
tracts to pay startling amounts of money as the result of “free” 
lessons, “contests,” and high-pressure salesmanship used to sell 
dance lessons and reducing treatments. . 

Just because you win a contest entitling you to a set of “free” 
dance lessons, don’t think you're 
really a brain, or even lucky. 
You're really being set up as a 
target for some high-pressure sales- 
manship which could end in finan- 
cial disaster. You could wind up 
being the best dancer in the poor- 
house. 

One Midwest worker even got 
into debt to the tune of several 
thousand dollars for dance lessons, 
and had to go into bankruptcy, 
reports the Credit Union Bridge. 
In Washington, -D. C., three girl 
government workers who earned 
$3,500-$4,000 a year signed dance 
lessons agreeing to take courses 


costing them $750 to $1,000. 

The girls claimed they had been high-pressured into signing the 
contracts. But the contracts were held to be legal, and the studio 
got a court order in each case compelling payment. 

In St. Louis, a woman signed a contract to pay $150 for just a 
series of facial “treatments” at one of the chain “health salons” that 
have sprung up in recent years. 

From a number of areas, complaints are rolling in from people 
who signed up for dance courses and health-club memberships. 
Public authorities have taken action in several cases to bar high- 
pressure practices. 

In Denver, a grand jury has been investigating complaints against 
dance studios. 

U.S. postal authorities also are investigating to see if the mails 
are being used improperly for dance-lesson promotions. 

In California, the State Consumer Counsel reports it is investigat- 
ing complaints about health salons that go out of business. In St. 
Louis, the Better Business Bureau reports that when two suburban 
Slenderella salons closed, women who had signed contracts for 
treatments could not get refunds, but were told to go to a downtown 
branch for their treatments. The downtown branch, as has happened 
in other instances, is inconveniently distant from their homes. 


In New York, the attorney general obtained an agreement from 
the Vic Tanney gyms to discontinue certain practices concerning 
installment contracts and statements of salespeople. One of the main 
problems was that contracts could not be cancelled. The operators 
now have agreed that contracts may be cancelled within 48 hours; 
that they will supply facilities nearby for completion of contracts 
if one of their places closes; that the word “free” will not be used 
in ads unless something of value actually is given free; that they 
will stop misleading statements by salesmen. 

For example, the attorney general said, one of the complaints 
was that people who signed installment contracts weren’t informed 
of the full extent of their financial obligations. The attorney general 
also secured an agreement from the Arthur Murray, Fred Astaire 
and Dale dance studios to discontinue selling practices about which 
people had complained. 

The New York attorney general even found that some dance 
studios got prospects to sign contracts on the basis that they were 
receipts for the free lesson. 

The Federal Trade Commission also has issued a consent order 
prohibiting Arthur Murray Inc., licensor of “Arthur Murray Stu- 
dios,” from using what FTC called “deceptive promotional schemes” 
to attract customers, and from selling lessons “through deception 
and coercion.” r 

The FTC’s complaint challenged various Arthur Murray promo- 
tion schemes used in radio, TV and newspaper ads, such as zodiac 
puzzles, and crossword, dizzy dance and “lucky buck” contests. If 
you win, you purportedly get a gift certificate for a number of lessons. 

But, says the FTC, these contests are really “bait” to get your 
name as a prospect. The so-called contests, of course, are so simple 
that almost anyone can “win.” These practices also are forbidden: 


@ The use, in any single day, of “relay salesmanship,” with or | 


without the use of hidden listening devices. 


@ The use of so-called “analyses,” “studio competitions,” “dance 
derbies” and similar contests which are actually intended to get 
the winner to buy lessons. 


@ The use of partly-blank contracts, and evading or refusing to 
answer questions about the amount owed so that buyers are misled 
about their financial obligations. 

You can forward “free gift” cards to your local Better Business 
Bureau or the postal authorities. They're making a collection of 
them. But don’t sign any contracts for lessons. If you want to learn 
to dance or use a gym, call your local Board of Education’s adult 
education department. For a nominal fee of five bucks or so you 
€an join a dancing class or enroll in the adult gym class, or take 
any number of other educational and recreational courses. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


AN UNDERSTANDING for mutual activity in strengthening the Red Cross blood program is being 
signed here by Dr. Sam T. Gibson, left, national director of the Red Cross blood program, and 
Leo Perlis, director, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. Standing are Ken Kramer, left, and 
Henry Gunesch, Red Cross labor liaison representatives. 


New York—Nearly $150 million was contrib- 
uted by organized labor for the 1960 operations 
of 28,000 voluntary health and welfare agencies 
in the United States and Canada. 

The money was raised through labor’s partici- 
pation in 2,200 United Fund and Community 
Chest campaigns. Coordinating this effort for the 
AFL-CIO is its Community Service Activities. 
Employed on the staffs of local funds and chests 
are 150 full-time labor representatives. 

In addition, thousands of trade unionists served 
as volunteer workers during the campaigns. In 
many communities, labor representatives held key 
positions such as campaign chairman or co-chair- 
man. 


cate a significant increase in labor’s contribu- 
tions. Stepped-up activities are reported in a 
cross-section of cities. 

In Akron, O., where they are having “the 
biggest layoffs in years” in the two major indus- 
tries, rubber and aircraft, forecasts were optimistic 
for another successful drive. To offset the many 
for whom there will be no payroll deduction, other 
workers are stepping up their contributions to 
meet a campaign goal of nearly $3.2 million. 

The Labor Participation Committee, headed by 
Oliver Lee of the Steelworkers, has 60 members. 
The United Fund speaker’s bureau has 10 labor 
spokesmen. And the Women’s Div. has 15 union 
members of wives of unions putting up campaign 
supplies and soliciting contributions. 

In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., more than 50,000 people 
turned out to watch labor’s United Fund Cam- 


Morgan Favored 
Over Rock-n-Roll 


Austin, Tex.—The AFL-CIO-sponsored 
news broadcasts of Edward’ P. Morgan, 
dropped by Station KNOW here for a rock- 
and-roll program with 5-minute newscasts, are 
now being heard over station KVET at 6:30 
p. m. 

Cancellation of the Morgan program created 
a major stir in the Austin area. John McCully, 
public relations director for the Texas AFL- 
CIO, said “our telephone jumped off the wall’ 
with listeners calling to find out why. Uni- 
versity of Texas students circulated petitions 
for Morgan’s restoration, letters were written 
to the newspapers, two other area radio sta- 
tions asked to broadcast the program and “we 
realized the broadcasts were having a greater 
influence on public thinking than we bad any 
idea,” McCully added. 


' Early reports on this year’s campaigns indi- 


Labor's United Fund Gifts 
Estimated at $150 Million 


paign parade. Later, some 300 labor representa- 
tives attended a rally where Vice Pres. Joseph 
Collis of the Newspaper Guild was featured speak- 
er. Labor representatives serve as co-chairmen of 
all divisions of the Wyoming Valley United Fund. 
A big assist comes from 1,400 trained union coun- 
sellors who, as year-round referral sources on 
United Fund services, become expert solicitors at 
campaign time in shops throughout the area. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., 1,500 special posters read- 
ing “We're digging deep for the United Fund,” 
are being displayed on construction jobs and equip- 
ment. Co-chairman of the drive is Central Labor 
Council Pres. Richard B. Walsh. 


Despite layoffs in the rubber and metal indus- 
tries, first returns are good and enthusiasm is 
high. Setting an example for union members 
are full-time union officers and employes, all 
of whom have made substantial contributions. 


In New Orleans, La., stepped-up labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in the United Fund Drive is 
already showing results. In one steel plant where 
only five out of 85 employes gave last year, 91 
out of 93 made generous contributions this year. 
Despite some layoffs in building materials and 
steel, initial returns show increases. 

In Detroit, birthplace of Federated giving, a 
labor-sponsored campaign report luncheon had 
Walter P. Reuther, AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the Auto Workers, as principal 
speaker. Co-chairman of the 1960 campaign, 
which has a goal of $17.9 million, is UAW Vice 
Pres. Norman Matthews. 


Worker Gifts Rising 


In Providence, R. I., early reports indicated 
labor men and women were improving their gifts 
to meet a goal of more than $2.3 million, an 
increase of $200,000. Community service repre- 
sentatives are visiting plants and stressing the year- 
round services of community agencies. 


In Kansas City, Mo., where organized labor 
originated fair-share giving, trade unionists are 
among the top leadership in the “Heart of Amer- 
ica United Fund Campaigns.” Principal speaker 
at a United Fund dinner for the four-county area 
will be Vice Pres. John Cappelli of the Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union, AFL-CIO. 


And in Washington, D. C., a special “pace- 
setter” campaign was conducted in the ranks of in- 
ternational union offices. With only six out of 11 
completed reports, the total is already over the 
amount raised last year. 
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AFL-CIO Publication Says: 


Medical Plans Fall — 
Short on Key Needs. 


A “large part” of worker need for medical protection is still 
unmet despite the widely negotiated surgical and other medical 
benefit plans, the AFL-CIO has reported. 


Collective Bargaining Report, 
Dept. of Research, devoted its 


a publication of the AFL-CIO 
September issue to a review of 


“Medical and Surgical Benefits.” 
The report deals with the Steel- 
workers’ plan, with recent trends. 
and with common provisions of 
such plans as revealed by a gov- 
ernment survey. 

The Steelworkers Union found 
that its program, primarily Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, is of “great 
value” but still is “considerably 
short of the goal.” 

The union believes “little 
progress” can be made under 
standard imsurance coverage 
since it feels the major steps 
ahead call for “removal of cer- 
tain limitations on the present 
benefits, elimination of physi- 
cians’ charges over and above 
the fee schedules provided un- 
der the programs, and the estab- 
lishment of effective controls 
against unnecessary hospitaliza- 
tion and physician services.” 

The Steelworkers said it was not 
optimistic and added: 

“Unless the medical profession 
changes many of its basic policy 
pesitions and practices with respect 
to fees, and unless it accepts great- 
er responsibility for holding down 
costs and improving the compre- 
hensiveness of benefits, we have no 
alternative except to explore the 
possibilities for achieving our goals 
through newer patterns.” 

The alternative, declared the 
union, is to work toward group 
practice prepayment plans such as 
other unions have. 

The Steelworkers reported these 
main weaknesses under private in- 
surance plans: 

@ Lack of full service on cov- 
ered care. The union said it has 
for 10 years tried and failed to get 
doctors to accept the Blue Shield 
schedule as full payment for serv- 
ices; fees continue to jump ahead 


Iron Workers Raise 
Per Capita Tax Rate 


Delegates to the Iron Workers’ convention voted unanimously 


to boost their union’s per capita 
Winding up the union’s 31st 


the delegates re-elected incumbent officers headed by Pres. John H. 


Lyons to new four-year terms. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy, who ear-$ 


lier had received the convention’s 
unanimous endorsement, addressed 
the 824 delegates by telephone 
pledging leadership in meeting the 
problems “of unused capacity, of 
men out of work and searching for 
work, of a great need for national 
strength.” 


The Democratic presidential can- 


ACWA Incumbents, 
6 New V. P.’s Elected 


New York—Pres. Jacob S. Potof- 
sky, Sec.-Treas. Frank Rosenblum 
and all incumbent vice presidents 
of the Clothing Workers have been 
reelected in a referendum vote in 
which 141,294 members of 560 
locals marked ballots. 

Also elected were six new vice 
Presidents to fill newly created 
Posts, raising the total to 23. They 
were Thomas DiLauro of Phila- 
delphia; Charles J. Garrahan of 
New York; Leonard Levy of Los 
Angeles; Sam Nocella of Balti- 
more; Ruth V. Payne of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Peter Swoboda of 
Frackville, Pa. The general execu- 
tive board, composed of the elect- 
ed officers, will meet Nov. 16 to 
Pick an executive vice president. 


“4 

as the payment schedule is im- 
proved. 

’ @ Inadequate control on unnec- 
essary service. There is more fre- 
quent hospitalization and surgery 
under insurance plans, the study 
showed in comparing Steelworker 


group-practice plans. 

“On hospitalization, the Blue 
Cross plan had 135 hospitaliza- 
tions per year for 1,000 persons 
covered as against 90 under the 
Kaiser (Foundation Health Plans 
in California). . . . On surgery 
(excluding obstetrical), there were 
69 cases for 1,000 persons under 
Blue Shield and 33 under the 
Kaiser plans.” 


Cover 41% of Cost 

The Steelworker study also 
showed that the insurance plans 
fail to cover many medical services 
and that its current program “coy- 
ers on the average something less 
than 41 percent of total family 
health costs.” 

The AFL-CIO publication, look- 
ing at the bargaining trends of re- 
cent years on surgical and medical 
benefits, found that medical cov- 
erage is being broadened; benefit 
levels are being raised; the em- 
ployer increasingly is bearing the 
full financing of benefits; coverage 
for dependents as well as the work- 
er is now nearly standard practice, 
and continuation of coverage after 
retirement is increasingly provided 
for. 

The AFL-CIO report also point- 
ed out that a Labor Dept. study 
of 300 large plans, covering 4.9 
million workers or about 40 per- 
cent of all workers under such 
negotiated plans, revealed that 293 
of the plans provide surgical bene- 
fits, and 213 plans provide for 


medical benefits other than surgery. 


tax for the first time since 1932. 
convention, held in Washington, 


didate maintained the nation has 
stood still in recent years. 

“Bridges which should be built 
are not being built, homes and 
schools and hospitals that. should 
be constructed are not being con- 
structed,” he said. 


“We want a better standard of 
living for our people. We want 
the production which comes from 
a government which is affirma- 
tive and compassionate. We want 
to carry on with increased mini- 
mum wages and medical care for 
the aged tied to social security, 
stimulation to housing, stimula- 
tion to building and the develop- 
ment of our great natural re- 
sources, and the strengthening 
of our position throughout the 
world.” 


For members of the union’s “out- 
side locals,” the convention adopted 
a $2 package increase in monthly 
payments, including a 75-cent hike 
in per capita from $2 to $2.75, a 
$1 increase in the pension fund 
payments and a 25-cent raise ing 
the cost of monthly death benefit 
stamps. Members of shop unions 
and Navy Yard riggers’ locals will 
pay $1 a month per capita tax, 


coverage under both insurance and | ; 


THE CH 


summer, 
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RLES J. MacGOWAN Boys’ Club, named for the Boilermakers’ late president emeritus, 
will be built in Kansas City, Kan., with proceeds of a $500,000 fund-raising campaign to start this 


Community leaders have endorsed the project in tribute to MacGowan and the union, 
The picture shows an architect’s drawing of the building, which will be started in 1961, according 
to plans of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 


Support the UN, 
Becu Asks Unions 


Brussels—Worldwide dem- 
ocratic labor support of the 
United Nations was urged on 
all affiliates of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Un- 
ions by Gen. Sec. Omer Becu 
on the UN’s 15th anniversary. 

“The 15th anniversary is of 
particular significance,” Becu 
said, “for it coincides with the 
historic mission which the UN 
has undertaken to save the 
young Congo nation from an- 
archy and misery, as well as 
with attacks which the Soviet 
government has made against 
the UN and its secretary- 
general (Dag Hammarskjold) 
and with the Soviet attempts 
to emasculate the UN by in- 
troducing the veto into its ad- 
ministration.” 


Patrolmenon 
Rails Rename 


Top Officers 


Chicago—An increase in the 
number of union shop agreements 
to a total of 39 was reported to 
the convention of the AFL-CIO 
Railway Patrolmen here. 


In addition to revising and im- 
proving the organization’s constitu- 
tion, delegates elected William J. 
Ryan to a third term as president. 
Also re-elected were John V. Mac- 
Donald, executive vice president, 
and Cecil Smithson,  secretary- 
treasurer. Designated regional vice 
presidents were J. C, Dotson, John 
Connally, C. Young, Joe C. Reber, 
John J. Hornack, J. E. Murphy, 
George T. Cannon, Edwin E, O’- 
Brien, F. G. Hughes, and A. E, 
Fields. 

The union’s gains since the 
last convention two years ago 
include the signing of more than 
a dozen railroads to agreements 
with improvements similar to 
those won by the “non-oper- 
ating” railroad unions, including 
a 5-cent hourly wage increase, 
adding of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments to the basic wage rate, and 
vacation, holiday, health and 
welfare, and life insurance bene- 
fits. 


Negotiations are pending on all 
other carriers where the union has 
representation rights. 


Represented at the convention 
was the recently chartered local 
union of patrolmen on the Galves- 
ton, Tex., wharves, where the or- 
ganization by a unanimous vote 
won bargaining rights recently in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election, 


50 cents above the present amount. 


Labor Women Form 
Kennedy-Johnson Unit 


More than 300 women trade union and auxiliary leaders through- 
out the country have formed a Committee of Labor Women for 
Kennedy and Johnson to carry the campaign directly to the nation’s 
working women and the wives of union members. 

George M. Harrison, chairman of Labor’s Committee for Ken- 


nedy and Johnson, announced the?~~———— 


appointment of Esther Peterson, 
legislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
as acting secretary of the women’s 
committee. 

In the committee’s first state- 
ment, a nine-point summary of the 
reason union families support Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Peterson declared: 


“We hope our children will 
have high ideals of honesty, serv- 
ice and devotion. As president, 
Kennedy would foster such 
ideals. We do not want our 
young people to think that tricky 
tactics and slick words pave the 
road to success.” 


Harrison, an AFL-CIO vice pres- 
ident and head of the Railway 
Clerks, said the committee will pro- 
vide speakers, leaflets and active 
organizational support in the cam- 
paign. 

Among the leading trade women 
leaders serving on the committee 


Railroad Unit 


Votes on Rise 


In Per Capita 


Chicago—A two-year organiza- 
tion drive will be launched soon by 
the American Railway Supervisors 
Association provided local lodges 
approve a 50-cent a month per 
capita tax increase adopted at the 
union’s 25th convention here. 

The half-dollar hike will go to 
pay field representatives’ salaries. 
Results of the referendum vote will 
be known about Jan. 1. The asso- 
ciation represents about 7,000 
workers on 87 railroads. 

Changes in the union’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws were drafted by 
the 131 delegates to comply with 
the 1959 Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Re-elected were Corresponding 
Sec. Harold W. Wright and 
Financial Sec.-Treas. R. Durdik. 
Pres. James P. Tahney, only 
chief executive in the union’s 
26-year history, is up for re- 
election at the next convention, 
to be held here in October 1962. 


Speakers included Vice Pres. Jo- 
seph W. Ramsey of the Machinists, 
and George T. Brown, executive 
secretary of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Safety and Occupational 
Health, 


are Vice Pres. Bessie Hillman of 
the Clothing Workers; Vice Pres. 
Angela Bambace of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers; District Direc- 
tor Mary Hanscom of the Commu- 
nications Workers; Caroline Davis, 
Auto Workers; Pres. Virginia Tin- 
dall of the AFL-CIO Women’s 
Auxiliaries; Esther Murray, east- 
ern director, and Margaret Thorn- 
burgh, western director of COPE’s 
Women’s Activities Dept.; Pres, 
Gertrude E. Gray of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Street Electric 
Railway Employes, and Sec.-Treas. 
Neva Brewer of the Ladies Society 
of the Locomotive Firemen & En 
ginemen. 


‘Don’t Buy 
Sears’ Drive 
Is Continued 


Settlement of the Machinists’ 
strike against Sears Roebuck & Co. 
in San Francisco was a “partial 
victory” resulting from the nation- 
wide consumer boycott against 
Sears and does not end the boycott, 
said Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “we 
will redouble our boycott activities. 
We intend to support the San Fran- 
cisco kabor Council in its an- 
nounced intention to continue this 
boycott until the last fired is re- 
hired, and until Sears meets the 
conditions laid down by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council.” 

The big retail chain has rehired 
a majority of the union workers 
fired last May for refusing to go 
through a Machinists’ picket line, 
but the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil said many have been down- 
graded on inferior jobs and other- 
wise discriminated against. The 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, in a 
statement adopted Aug. 13, called 
on all labor organizations to stop 
buying Sears merchandise “until 
management ceases to interfere 
with the self-organization of em- 
ployes” and makes all fired em- 
ployes whole again. 

Charles Osterling, coordinator of 
the RCIA Consumer Boycott Com- 
mittee, accused Sears management 
of “company activities reminiscent 
of the dark ages of labor relations.” 

More than 100 top RCIA offi- © 
cials will meet in Chicago Nov. 10 
to expand boycott activities. 
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RETURNED TO OFFICE at the 20th convention of the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers in New York City are Pres. John J. 
Grogan, center; Sec.-Treas. Ross D. Blood, left, and Vice Pres. 
Andrew A. Pettis. 


Utter, Swisher Named 
By Safety Council 


Chicago—Lloyd D. Utter, director of the Auto Workers’ Indus- 
trial Safety Dept., has been elected vice president for labor of the 
National Safety Council and a member of the organization’s execu- 


tive board. 
He succeeds Vice Pres. L. P. 


remains a director and a member at? 


large of the NSC executive com- 
mittee. 

Vice Pres. Elwood Swisher of 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers. was chosen chairman of the 


Stereotypers 
To Appeal 
NLRB Ruling 


Portland, Ore.—Local 48 of the 
Stereotypers is expected to appeal 
to the full National Labor Rela- 
tions Board against an examiner’s 
ruling that the union refused to 
bargain with publishers of two daily 
newspapers here and tried to en- 
force an illegal closed shop. 

Martin S. Bennett, of-the San 
Francisco NLRB office, recom- 
mended that Local 48 “cease and 
desist” from violating the Landrum- 
Griffin Act and resume collective 
bargaining when requested to do so 
by the Oregonian Publishing Co. 
and the Journal Publishing Co. 

The union’s walkout last Nov. 
10 was illegal, the examiner as- 
serted, because Local 48 demanded 


- an “elaborate closed shop hiring 


system” and insisted that foremen 
be union members. 


Union spokesmen said the rul- 
ing will be appealed to the NLRB, 
and probably to the U.S. Supreme 
Court because of the importance 
of the principle involved. The 
newspapers have continued to 
publish with non-union help since 
some 50 Stereotypers struck. An- 
other 750 union employes have 
refused to cross Local 48 picket 
lines. 

A committee representing the un- 
ions has been publishing the Port- 
land Reporter twice a week. The 
paper plans to publish daily start- 
ing Nov. 1. The Oregon Labor 
Press, published weekly in Portland, 
reported recently that an Oregonian 
Official announced his paper will 
spend up to $1 million to regain 
lost circulation and compete against 
the daily Reporter. 

In another development, the 
Guild executive committee accepted 
the resignation of three officers and 
set Nov 11 for an election to pick 
successors. The three were Robert 
Schults, president; Joe Rigert and 
Allan Delay, vice presidents. Schults 
announced he has submitted his 
resignation also as a Guild member. 


Siemiller of the Machinists, who 


council’s labor division, with 
George Brown, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, named 
vice chairman. Both were picked 
as directors, as was Charles Fergu- 
son, safety director of the Mine 
Workers. 

The Labor Day weekend safety 
campaign conducted by organized 
labor and the NSC played an im- 
portant role in cutting down the 
anticipated highway death toll, ac- 
cording to an evaluation in the 
council’s Labor Safety Newsletter. 

“Actually, the influence and im- 
pact of this (or any other) cam- 
paign cannot be evaluated in terms 
of injuries and deaths prevented, 
due to lack of suitable data,” the 
publication says. 

“However, campaign activities 
are one of the recommended and 
accepted methods for preventing 
injuries and there can be no ques- 
tion but that many injuries and 
deaths were prevented in view of 
the scope of this campaign.” 

The death toll of 415 over the 
holiday weekend showed a sharp 
drop from the 461 auto fatalities 
in 1951 despite 20 million more 
cars on the roads. The AFL-CIO 
role in the campaign was directed 
by a committee headed by Vice 
Pres. Richard F. Walsh. Partici- 
pation by local unions increased by 
25 percent over 1959, when the 
first campaign was held. 


Meany Urges 
Labor Support 
Urban League 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has issued a written appeal to all 
unions to help support the National 
Urban League in its efforts to 
achieve equality of opportunity. 

Meany’s appeal came in connec- 
tion with the Urban League’s 
Equal Opportunity Day on Nov. 15 
which will be highlighted by an an- 
nual awards banquet in New York. 

Joseph Curran, president of the 
Maritime Union and Charles G. 
Mortimer, chairman of the board 
of General Foods Corp., will re- 
ceive the 1960 awards, Meany 
pointed out. 

Meany said that labor and the 
Urban League have worked close- 
ly for many years toward the 
ideal of “equality of opportunity 
for all regardless of race, color or 
creed,” 


Employer Opposition Beaten: 


Workers at Civil Aviation Meet 
Keep J ob Problems Before ILO 


bia Ma employed in civil aviation fought successfully here to keep their problems be- 
fore the Intl. Labor Organization despite the stubborn opposition of the industry’s employers. 

The workers’ group won the support of government delegates to force the adoption of four key 
_| resolutions calling for action at the international level at the close of a two-week civil aviation session 

convened by the ILO. 


The government representatives 
also lined up with the workers to 
assure adoption of a series of con- 
clusions outlining the broad princi- 
ples that should govern agreements 
on the hours of duty and rest peri- 
fods of flight crews. 

“J think that the employers 
seek to shut off the workers from 
access to the facilities of the 
ILO,” Pres. Clarence N. Sayen of 
the Air Line Pilots charged on 
the conference floor. 

Sayen and Frank Heisler, airlines 
coordinator of the Machinists, were 
U.S. worker spokesmen at the ses- 
sion attended by a total of nearly 
150 labor, government and employ- 
er delegates from 18 countries. 

“We think that the ILO can make 
a substantial contribution to solv- 
ing some of ‘the problems that are 
specific to this particular industry,” 
Sayen also told the conference. 

All the votes that ended with the 
employers on the losing end of 2-1 
majorities centered on the key is- 
sue of whether the workers should 
have the same protection as those of 
other industries by having their 
problems examined in the ILO. 


ILO Action Urged 

Sayen summed up the workers’ 
conviction that there should be con- 
tinuing ILO action in the industry. 
The ILO could make a “tremen- 
dous contribution to finding solu- 
tions” to its problems as they arise, 
he maintained. 

But for the employers such vital 
questions as the fate of mechanics 
and other ground staff and flight 
crews made jobless by new aircraft, 
the loss of work time or even jobs 
by airline pooling arrangements, 
were all “matters which are best 
handled at the national or company 
level,” in the words of U.S. em- 


Roofers Vote 
To Support 
Kennedy 


St. Louis—Some 300 delegates 
to the 15th triennial convention of 
the Roofers, on a motion from the 
floor, warmly endorsed Sen. John 
F. Kennedy for president and urged 
all members to work for his elec- 
tion. 

The delegates, representing near- 
ly 21,000 members in about 240 
locals, also reelected their officers 
headed by Pres. Charles D. Aqua- 
dro and Sec.-Treas. Melvin C. 
Fink. 

A few sections of the inter- 
-mational union constitution were 
revised to comply with the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, and the 1963 
convention was awarded to New 
York. 

Speakers included Representa- 
tives Melvin Price (D-Ill.) and 
Frank Kersten (D-Mo.); Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker of St. Louis; 
Pres. John Reuter of the National 
Roofing Contractors Association; 
Mrs. Virginia Bradine of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Label Dept.; Jack. Braden of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co.; 
Pres. Arthur A. Hunn and Execu- 
tive Sec. Joseph Cousins of the 
St. Louis Area Building Trades 
Council; Pres. Aloys P. Kaufman 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Metropolitan St. Louis; John N. 
McElravey of the Armstrong Cork 
Co., and Msgr. James Johnson, 
St. Louis, president and general 
manager of the Father Dempsey 
Charities, 


ployer delegate Joseph O’Brien, 
vice president for personnel rela- 
tions of the U.S. Air Transport 
Association. 


“The ILO exists to provide a 
forum for dealing with social 
questions affecting all industrial 
workers,” the labor representa- 
tives said in their resolution on 
future ILO action. 


“By reason of its international 
character and rapid technological 
development,” the industry has 
raised for its workers “many and 
varied social problems” that “are 
likely to increase in the future,” 
they added. 


Although the resolution asked 
merely that the conference call on 
the ILO’s Governing Body “to give 
attention all such problems” in 
whatever way it considered appro- 
priate, the employers fought it 
desperately. 

But the workers won when their 
proposal was adopted by a vote of 
57 to 30, with two abstentions, 

Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions submitted by 
the workers and adopted by the 
conference over the opposition of 
the employers included: 

@ A request to the ILO to study 
the employment conditions of per- 
sonnel in essential navigation serv- 


ices to see if they are good enough 
to attract the right people. 

@ A similar demand for an ILO 
study to determine ways to assure 
adequate new jobs or compensation 
for flight and ground staff made 
jobless by technological develop- 
ments. 

@ A call for a review of meas- 
ures for protecting airline employes 
against claims of civil liability. 

@ A request for an assessment 
of practices in various countries re- 
garding the firing of hostesses be- 
cause of age limits or marriage. 

While recognizing the Intl. Civil 
Aviation Organization’s primary 
responsibility for all questions con- 
cerning safety, the conference ack- 
nowledged that the ILO was also 
concerned in the impact of hours 
of work and rest periods on work- 
ers. 

In defining the principles which 
should govern regulation of these 
questions, the conference also said 
that their application “should be 
the subject of consultation between 
the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations concerned.” 

A safeguard clause stipulated 
that nothing in the conclusions 
reached should be used to seek an 
amendment of any existing law, 
regulation or contract giving “more 
favorable conditions to the work- 
ers.” 


Electricity, Gas Price 
Gyps Blamed on FPC 


A leading consumers group has charged that failure of the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate the electric power and natural gas 
industries is costing consumers $1 billion more for electricity and 
millions more for gas each year than in 1952 because of rate hikes. 

The Electric Consumers Information Committee, in its current 


newsletter, charged that FPC has‘ 


come to mean “Failure to Protect 
Consumers.” 

The newsletter cited government 
figures showing a rise of 65 per- 
cent in field prices since 1953 and 
a rise of 38.1 percent in the retail 
price of gas since 1952. 

The ECIC also charged that a 
Republican campaign document 
which talks of FPC “accomplish- 
ments” since 1953 is “an out- 
right deception” because the fact 
is consumers have been “had.” 

The ECIC also recalled that 
FPC Member William R. Connole 
was “fired” this year after com- 
piling a distinguished five-year rec- 
ord. When this Eisenhower ap- 
pointee “turned out to be a be- 
liever in regulation in the public 
interest, as required by law, he sim- 
ply was not reappointed,” ECIC 
said. 2 

ECIC, an information and re- 
search group backed by power, 
farm, labor, rural electric and 
cooperative organizations, also 


Painter Cited for Aid 
To Israeli Training 


New York — Pres. Jacob Well- 
ner of the Brooklyn Painters Joint 
Executive Council was honored at 
a $50-a-plate testimonial dinner for 
his activities in behalf of Boys 
Town of Jerusalem. 

The U.S. organization which sup- 
ports the Boys Town presented a 
citation honoring him for his aid to 
vocational training for youth “re- 
gardless of their race, creed or 
national origin.” Pres. Lawrence M. 
Raftery of the Painters was the 
principal speaker and Vice Pres. 
Michael Di Silvestro was dinner 
chairman. 


charged that FPC has allowed utili- 
ties to overcollect taxes from con- 
sumers; it has violated the law’s 
50-year licensing limitation, and 
has sanctioned underdevelopment 
of resources by private monopolies. 


Pennsylvania 
$1 Pay Floor 
Set in Stores 


Harrisburg, Pa. — A statewide 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
women and children in mercantile 
establishments will become effective 
Jan. 15, Sec. of Labor & Industry 
William L. Batt Jr. ruled in accept- 
ing the‘recommendations of a nine- 
member wage board. 

About 250,000 women and mi- 
nors in communities of 10,000 tc 
500,000 population will be affected 
immediately. In view of a recent 
ruling by State Atty. Gen. Anne X. 
Alpern that the 1959 Equal Pay Act 
applies to both men and women, 
Batt’s action has the effect of estab- 
lishing a $1 minimum for all work- 
ers in wholesale or retail business 
in the state. 

Minimum wages and overtime 
regulations will be uniform through- 
out Pennsylvania effective Jan. 15, 
1962.. Meanwhile the minimum 
wage for learners under the new 
regulation will be 85 cents an hour 
and the overtime rate of time-and- 
a-half will start at 40 hours. Io 
communities of less than 10,000 
population, where the minimum 
has been 75 cents, there will be 
interim rates of 90 cents for ex+ 
perienced workers and 80 cents for 
learners, with overtime starting at 
42 hours. 
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Kennedy Lists Distortions: 


Nixon ‘Corrections’ 
Compound Error 


Sen. John: F. Kennedy, in answering Vice Pres. Richard M. 


Nixon’s “white paper” on alleged 
the Republican voting record—a 
social welfare legislation. 

In attempting to present “glaring 


Kennedy “distortions,” has cited 
nd Nixon’s own votes—against 


errors,” Kennedy said, Nixon has 


succeeded in -repeating “some off 
the most glaring errors Mr. Nixon 
has made in this campaign.” Ken; 
nedy said his reply could not possi: | , 
bly cover “the total record’ o 

Nixon misstatements, slurs and 
distortions.” 

Kennedy challenged Nixon to 
help correct the record by answing 
some 10 questions. For example: 

“Why do you repeat the state- 
ment that real wages have gone 
up 15 percent during the pres- 
ent administration compared 
with only 2 percent in the pre- | 
vious one, when your own Dept. 
of Labor figures clearly estab- 
lish that the increase between 
September 1945 (the first post- 
war month) and January 1953 
was 18.3 percent while the in-| 
crease between January 1953 
and August 1960 has been 13.7 
percent?” 

When you insist that federal aid 
to teachers’ salaries means federal 
control over education, Kennedy 
asked Nixon, “are you aware” 
that current federal aid to educa- 
tion in federally impacted areas 
has been free of such control and 
the aid to education program 
“which you killed with your tie- 
breaking vote” explicitly prohibited 
federal control? 

Nixon, in his “white paper,” 
listed alleged Kennedy “misstate- 
ments and distortions” in the areas 
of economic growth, resources, 
agriculture, education, forestry, de- 
fense, health, civil rights, housing, 
the Quemoy and Matsu issue, the 
minimum wage and aid to the aged. 
Kennddy replied that ead “facts” 


UAW Urges 
All to Expose 
Hate Groups 


Detroit—The Auto Workers has 
urged that “every American, every 
public official, every newspaper 
and magazine” meet the obligation: 
to expose organized hate groups 
“without fear or favor or without 
personal or partisan preference.” 

The UAW, in an editorial sched- 
uled to appear in the Oct. 28 issue 
of Solidarity, the union’s official 
publication, noted that some tens 
of millions of pieces of literature 
are expected to be distributed “for 
the purpose of stirring up anti- 
Catholic religious bigotry in order 
to defeat Senator Kennedy.” Only 
“an aroused and alerted people” 
can stop the hate groups and pro- 
tect America’s moral credentials 
before the world, it added. 

The UAW said it has been the 
target of “vicious falsehoods, fab- 
tications and slanders” and added: 


“As a victim of hate group 
propaganda, we are deeply dis- 
tressed and regret most. sincerely 
that a recent publication issued 
by the UAW to counteract some 
of this poisonous hate material 
was misinterpreted. The publi- 
Cations that some have read into 
this publication were not in-. 
tended.” 

The UAW editorial said the pur- 
pose of the publication was to stress 
that religion was not a proper cam- 
paign issue and that bigotry was 
being used to obscure the real 
issues. 

“We respect the right of anyone 
to disagree with us on those ‘is- 
Sues,” the UAW, “and to vote as 
he chooses without in any way con- 
sidering that his disagreement is 


Nixon’s 


‘|Senate Finance Committee. 


presented by Nixon were more of 
’s “glaring errors.” 

Nixon charged Kennedy with a 
“misstatement” when the latter said 
in the first debate that Republicans 
give “lip service” to medical care 
for the aged and, in the second 
television debate, that Republicans 
“not only in the last 25 years, but 
in the last eight years, have op 
posed . . . care for the aged. . 
Nixon said the facts are that 
Democratic-controlled Congresses 
rejected proposals by the Eisen- 


aged persons of moderate means 
an opportunity to purchase pro- 
tection” against illness and instead 
favored “a compulsory program of 
health insurance.” 


Cites the Record 


Kennedy pointed out that 107 
out of 115 Republicans in Congress 
voted against the Social Security 
Act of 1935. 

“In 1949, Mr. Nixon and 110 
other Republicans in the House of 
Representatives voted to eliminate 
benefits to persons who became dis- 
abled,” Kennedy declared. 

In 1956, he added, the Eisen- 
hower Administration opposed 
lowering the retirement age for 
women to 62 and also opposed 
benefits for persons who became 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Until late this year, Kennedy 
charged, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration opposed any action on 
health care for the aged and the 
bill backed by Nixon failed to re- 
ceive a single Republican vote 
when it was considered by the 


Nixon charged Kennedy with a 
“misstatement” when he said dur- 
ing the second debate that Re- 
publicans over the past 25 years 
and in the last 8 years, “have op- 
posed . . . federal aid to educa- 
MON. <0 c° 

Nixon did not provide any 

voting figures to show GOP sup- 
port, but said this Administration 
proposed bills annually from 
1955 through 1960. He said he 
and the President are on record 
in favor of such aid. He neither 
mentioned nor explained his own 
tie-breaking vote against school 
aid. 

Kennedy pointed out that, in the 
Republican-controlled 83rd Con- 
gress, “there was no federal aid 
to education bill.” 

In 1959, Kennedy continued, “a 
threatened (presidential) veto pre- 
vented any vote upon a school 
Bake —* 

In 1960, House Republicans op- 
posed school aid, 92 to 44 and 
Senate Republicans opposed it 22 
to 9. 

Among the challenges Kennedy 
put to Nixon were these: 


@ “Why have you stated that I 
support a minimum wage which 
‘official studies show would force 
unemployment and business fail- 
ures’ when there are no such studies, 
just Administration assertions that 
this might happen—assertions like 
those made by Republicans every 
time an increase in the minimum 
wage is proposed?” 

@ “How can you call the vetoed 
1960 Democratic bill on depressed 
areas ‘straight pork-barrel’ when 
your own Secretary of Labor, just 
24 hours before the veto was an- 
nounced, called the bill ‘good 
enough so that any senator or con- 
gressman from a state with areas 
of chronic unemployment would 
have no alternative but vote for 


This is a strange campaign, the 
AFL-CIO president declared, be- 
cause “if you feel that the prestige 
of the United States has suffered in 
the last five years and say so then 
you are guilty of doing something 
unpatriotic. The crime seems to be 
in talking about the decline of the 
U8. 

He told the union rally that 
“I resent the idea that there is 
something unpatriotic about tell- 
ing the truth. I resent the idea 
that the American people are 
afraid of the truth. I believe 
that the American people can 
be trusted to do the right thing 
if they are told the truth.” 


Meany said that Vice Pres. Nixon 
“with a perfectly straight face,” has 
told the nation that it is at the peak 
of Eisenhower prosperity, that La- 
bor Sec. Mitchell says “we never 
had it so good,” that Pres. Eisen- 
hower talks of the record number 
of employed. 

“What they neglect to tell you,” 
said Meany, “is that there are more 
people.” 

Reviewing the general deteriora- 
tion in the nation’s economic health, 
the impact of automation and new 
technology and the growth in the 
labor force, Meany charged that 
there is “no sign that this Admin- 
istration is even thinking about this 
problem.” 

The nation needs 25,000 jobs a 
week for the next 10 years to bring 
about real prosperity and full em- 
ployment, he said. If there is no 
Administration action to halt the 
economic slide the situation may 


Hosiery Workers 
Support Kennedy 


Philadelphia — The executive 
board of the Hosiery Workers 
unanimously has called for the 
election of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket “and the end of divided, 
stalemated government.” 

The board compared the voting 
records of Sen. John F. Kennedy 
and Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
over the years and said it found 
Kennedy consistently on the side 
of the public welfare and Nixon 
opposed. 

On foreign policy, the union said 
it “views with alarm how close this 
Eisenhower - Nixon Administration 
foreign policy has permitted the 
drift towards war, through blunders 


Meany; and Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 


Meany Tells Rally Labor's Big Job 
Is to Cast Votes Against ‘Stagnation’ 


Scranton, Pa.—The 1960 election is the “most important election in our time,” and there is no more 
important job for the trade union movement than to get out the vote “against stagnation” and “for 
progress,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a rally here. 
Talking to 3,500 persons who attended the “get-out-the-vote” meeting, Meany bore down hard 


on the “prestige” issue, the economic outlook and the Administration's record on aid to depressed 
areas. Plage ae ee oe 


well become “ 
added. 
On the depressed area situation 
—Scranton is one of these areas— 
Meany assailed Nixon’s statements 
that there would have been more 
money in the Administration aid 
proposal than in the bill vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower. “This just is not 
true,” said Meany and Nixon is 
either misstating the facts or is 
guilty of “gross ignorance.” 

He noted that neither of the 
bills had any money quotas and 
that the bill supported by Demo- 


cratic senators provided for 


catastrophic,” he 


Buffalo, N.Y.—Rep. Aime J. 


of a Forand-type bill to provide 


SMILES CAME READILY at a political rally in Scranton, Pa., for these participants: left to right, 
aeitae Adeaiaietration “tp sea ae COPE Dir. James McDevitt; Rep. Stanley Prokop, 10th District Democrat; AFL-CIO Pres. George 


more funds as well” as public 
loans, and a retraining program. 
The President’s vetoes of de- 
pressed area aid bills in the past 
few years are the “biggest black 
marks” on the Administration’s 
record, he charged. 


This situation can be changed, 
Meany asserted, by a concentrated 
effort to get out the vote and for 
trade union members to vote against 
stagnation and for progress. This 
is the only way to make America 
strong and meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge, he declared. 


Forand Asks Seniors 


To Support Kennedy 


Forand (D-R.I.) has urged the 


election of Sen. John F. Kennedy as president to assure the passage 


medical care for the aged under 


an expanded social security system. 
Speaking at a rally of 3,000 Buffalo area senior citizens in Klein- 


hans music hall, the sponsor of the’ 
Forand bill declared: “The only 
way to be sure of such legislation 
is to have a friend on our side in 
the White House.” 


Forand said he is not asking his 
audience to vote for Kennedy be- 
cause he is a Democrat. “I am 
selfish enough to ask you to vote 
for him because I want a Forand- 
type bill to become a reality.” 


Kennedy, on a campaign 
swing through upstate New York, 
addressed the same group an 
hour later and assured the senior 
citizens that Forand-type legis- 
lation is not dead. 


“I want to make it very clear, 
whether I am President or in the 
Senate next January, we are going 
to bring it up again and pass it,” 
the Democratic standard-bearer 
promised. 

Forand, who is retiring at the end 
of his present term after 22 years 
in the House, said he has arranged 
with Rep. Thaddeus M. Machro- 
wicz (D-Mich.) to introduce a For- 
and-type bill in the next session of 
Congress. 

The Rhode Island congressman 
also attacked the medical care for 
the aged bill that was passed last 


lation.” 
This test, Forand asserted, 


and ineptness such as the U-2 and 


evidence of bigotry or intolerance.” 


iv?” 


summit incidents.” 


amounts to “a pauper’s oath” which 
would be given by states with vary- 


summer as “a measly piece of legis-| 


ing requirements before anyone 
could obtain medical care. 

The rally—biggest ever staged in 
western New York for senior citi- 
zens—was sponsored by the retired 
members council of the Auto Work- 
ers to mark the 25th anniversary of 
the Social Security Act and the 
10th anniversary of the first UAW- 
negotiated pension payments. 


Political ‘Subsidies’ 


Urged on Doctors 


Is there a doctor in the 
House? 

There will be doctors all 
over the House if the medical 
rank and file support a sug- 
gestion that “ample subsidies” 
be provided doctor-legislators 
and that “friendly” candidates 
be given “significant financial 
support.” 

Dr. Ian Macdonald offered 
the idea in the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association 
Bulletin. 

Macdonald said senators 
and congressmen hear from 
doctors but never see “med- 
ical money” at campaign time. 
The “free ride” is over, he 
said, suggesting that doctors 
get into politics themselves 
and bolster their political 
power “by impressive giving 
of money, without blanching, 


for our own preservation.” 
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Confident Kennedy Rips Nixon Claims 


A ppeals for Votes to 
‘Get America Moving’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
is “America cannot afford it.” I say 
“we can’t afford another récession,” 
he said in his speech prepared for 
delivery. 

Hundreds of thousands lined the 
streets in midtown Manhattan, on 
Broadway, 34th St. and Seventh 
Ave., as Kennedy moved to a sec- 
ond rally in the city. 

The crowd estimate of 250,000 
contrasted sharply with the 8,000 
persons reported by New York 
newspapers who turned out for 
Nixon two weeks earlier. 

“We can’t afford poverty. We 
ean’t afford to overcrowd- mil- 
lions of families in broken-down 
neglected, unsanitary firetraps that 
produce disease and crime and ur- 
ban decay,” Kennedy declared. 

“We can't afford overcrowded 
schools with inadequate facilities 
and underpaid teachers. We can- 
not afford waste—the waste of 
people through racial and re- 
ligious discrimination.” 

In the coliseum on the Michigan 
State Fair Grounds in Detroit, he 
had directly accused the Eisen- 
hower Administration of having 
brought on a new recession. “The 
leaders of the Republican Party 
have spilled this country into three 
recessions in the last eight years,” 
he said. 

“What does Mr. Khrushchev 
think when he looks at the power- 
ful United States using 53 percent 
of our steel capacity?” he asked. 

Kennedy campaigned almost to 
the saturation point in the Midwest 
before moving to New York for a 
Clothing Workers’ rally in Union 
Square on top of the garment cen- 
ter speech, and a last drive into the 
normally Republican suburban 
areas that have shown unmistakable 
signs of disaffection with Nixon 
and the GOP. 


Heavy Schedule Ahead 

Ahead of him lay a heavy sched- 
ule of three days in Pennsylvania, 
a two-day campaign in California 
and a return Nov. 4 to Chicago for 
a last speech in Illinois. 

The prize in the states in which 
he concentrated was a rich one— 
a total of 167 electoral votes of 
the 269 needed for election. 

He began his sweep in the dairy- 
lands and cities of Wisconsin, 
moved into downstate Illinois in- 
dustrial towns and the heavily Re- 
publican Fox River Valley, then on 
to Detroit and its suburbs. 

His subjects were varied but the 
theme was the same—“I say we 
must do more,” toward full em- 
ployment and faster economic 
growth, toward the education of all 
children to their full potential, 
toward re-establishment of our 
trading abroad, toward restoration 
of the farmer’s place in our 
economy. 


He charged that Nixon had 
“seriously misled the American 
people” personally and through 
Administration refusal to publish 
government surveys acknowledg- 
ing that neutrals and our closest 
allies believe that Soviet military 
strength has become the “mighti- 
est” and that the so-called “gap” 
is likely to remaiz or to widen. 

The Vice President in the Oct. 
21 debate, Kennedy pointed out, 
had said that any such survey on 
damaged American standing was 
made “many, many months ago, 
and related to the period immedi- 
ately after Sputnik”—that is, three 
years ago, in the fall of 1957. 

In fact, Kennedy told his audi- 
ences on the basis of New York 
Times publication of stories and 
text, a survey made only last sum- 
mer revealed the tarnished prestige. 
There was a new note of ridicule, 


wit and sheer delight in political 
battle in Kennedy’s manner as he 
campaigned. 

“I run with pleasure against the 
Vice President,” 
in fast-growing Monroe County, 
Mich. 
wherever he went, all over the 
country, running frankly and with- 


he announced |} 


He said the same thing]! 


out apology as “the candidate of | Mim 


the Democratic Party.” 

‘He could not remember a 
single time in Nixon’s “14-year 
career in the House and the Sen- 
ate and as a voting Vice Presi- 
dent,” he declared cheerfully, 
when the Republican candidate’s 
name” was attached to a forward- 
looking piece of legislation or the 
majority of the Republican Party 
voted for it.” 

He charged that Nixon was hunt- 
ing desperately for a last-minute 
issue to raise and referred to the 
Republican nominee’s voting rec- 
ord again to challenge Nixon’s 
campaign devotion to housing; so- 
cial security and school-aid pro- 
grams he says he favors. 


In the shopping centers where 
Kennedy spoke repeatedly, the 
areas where city workers have 
moved for suburban homes, the 
nominee spoke of the obligation of 
the government to make sure that 
every child has the opportunity of 
education to his full capacity. 

If you have to pay for new 
schools and better teachers’ salaries 
through local taxes, he told one, 
crowd, you will have to do it 
through the property tax,” and that 
is the most regressive tax of all”— 
the one a family breadwinner has 
to pay whether or not he has a 
job, on penalty of losing everything 
he may have accumulated. 

“We must tell Mr. Khrushchev 
that a new generation of Ameri- 
cans has come to power, and that 
the country is going to pick itself 
up,” he said in a Republican 
township. 

“If you think we are doing 
everything we should be doing—in 
regard to our prestige, in regard to 
economic growth, in regard to jobs, 
in regard to medical care for the 
aged, then you belong in Mr. 
Nixon’s camp. 

“If you think we should do 
more, then you belong with us, 


A PAPER SNOWSTORM greets Sen. John F. Kennedy and his wife as they ride up Broad- 
way on the Democratic presidential candidate’s recent trip to New York. The. picture shows the 
Kennedys riding in an open car in the financial district. 


Nixon *Reform’ Program Assailed 


As Disguised National Sales Tax 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, unveiling a position paper on labor and another on economic policy, 


has proposed Taft-Hartley amendments to deal with major disputes and urged “reform” of the tax 


system “to enhance personal incentives” and to “speed” investment. 
Nixon’s tax program was attacked immediately as “an attempt to soak the poorest in the name of 


incentives for the wasithiont” by Jacob Clayman, administrative director of the AFL-C1O Industrial 


Union Dept. 

On labor, Nixon veatsicied him- 
self to proposing two Taft-Hartley 
amendments. One would give the 
President power to create a fact- 
finding board in major disputes “‘at 
any time he sees fit.” At present, 
a dispute must be deemed a “na- 
tional emergency” before fact-find- 
ing can be ordered. 

The second proposal would em- 
power a board convened under 
Taft-Hartley to make recommenda- 
tions before an 80-day injunction 
is sought under Taft-Hartley’s pres- 
ent emergency provisions. At pres- 
ent,, the emergency fact-finding 
board cannot make recommenda- 
tions. 

Nixon said his proposals aim 
to clarify the issues for the pub- 
lic before a major dispute be- 


and I ask your help.” 


comes a national emergency and, 


| if this fails, then the presidential 
board’s recommendations can be 
offered before the present 80-day 
cooling-off injunction is invoked. 
Nixon’s 12-point economic policy 
statement was presented as a speech 
before the National Association of 
Business Economists in New York. 
It featured a National Economic 
Council which would parallel the 
National Security Council, “an early 
warning economic intelligence sys- 
tem” to guard against inflation and 
recession, and “reform” of the tax 
system. 
The tax approach attacked by the 
IUD is as follows: 
“To stimulate the growth poten- 
tial of our economy, we should re- 


form our tax system to enhance 


personal incentives and speed the 
investment in new plants and equip- 


Nixon Seeks Votes with Pledge 
Of Summit Talks on Test Ban 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“we are putting the heat on now.” 

Nixon locked horns with Ken- 
nedy on the latter's charge that 
America’s prestige relative to that 
of the Soviet Union has been slip- 
ping because of Republican poli- 
cies. 

Kennedy had dramatized his 
charge by holding up before au- 
diences a New York Times’ story 
of Oct. 25 headlined “U.S. sur- 
vey finds others consider Soviet 
mightiest.” 

“I say it’s wrong and I say he’s 
got to retract it,” Nixon told a 
cheering crowd of. 20,000 who 
stood in the rain in Dayton, O. He 
called Kennedy’s campaign “one of 
the most irresponsible” he had ever 
seen. 

“I say to my opponent to quit 
running America down at home 
and abroad,” Nixon added. “We 
are not going to move America 
forward by running America 
down.” 

On another front, the sparks con- 
tinued to fly inside the Republican 
command over vice presidential 


“pledge” or “prediction” that the 
Nixon cabinet would include a 
Negro. The latest happenings: 

@ Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.) said in a television appear- 
ance in New York City that “blun- 
der” might be the word to describe 
Lodge’s statements. Goldwater said 
he has little interest “in what Mr. 
Lodge wants or doesn’t want.” 

@ Sen. Thruston Morton (R- 
Ky.), Republican national chair- 
man, told a Rotary Club meeting 
in Cincinnati that Lodge had put 
the party in an “awkward” position. 

Nixon, promising reporters he 
would “turn on the heat” in the 
crucial stretch drive, turned it off 
in a speech billed by aides as proof 
that Kennedy has been off base by 
saying the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion tried to get Chiang Kai-shek 
to pull back from Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

Nixon’s prepared speech for 
some 16,000 at the Cincinnati 
Gardens said that “Senator Ken- 
nedy challenged me to deny this 
and I do flatly, categorically and 
emphatically. ...” He accused 


Kennedy of “glaring error of 


candidate Henry Cabot Lodge’s| 


fact” and of being “irrelevant.” 

. Nixon failed to include this in 
his actual speech, explained press 
secretary Herbert G. Klein, be- 
cause crowd applause exhausted 
the time. But Nixon “stood be- 
hind” the text, he added. 

This happened at the whistle- 
stops: 

@ At Huntingdon, Pa., Nixon 
described Kennedy as “the kind of 
man Khrushchey could make 
mince-meat of.” 

@ At Johnstown, Pa., he said 
Pres. Eisenhower vetoed two aid- 
to-depressed areas bills because the 
Democratic measures represented 
“a shotgun when you needed a 
rifle.” 

@ At Springfield, O., Nixon said 
Kennedy lacks the “political cour- 
age” to point out that the Demo- 
crats’ farm plan would cause the 
loss of 1 million farm jobs and 


create “a nationwide network of 


black markets.” 


@ At Parkersburg, W. Va., he 
said Kennedy’s proposal to aid anti- 
Castro forces had “rocked the 
capitals of the world.” Earlier, he 
called this “shockingly reckless,” 


ment that makes jobs and spurs 
productivity. 
“In this time of challenge to the 
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American economy, taxes designed 
in an earlier time, and still in the 
law, to punish success are not only 
obsolete, they hobble the economy’s 
advance. 

“A tax system moving toward 
some revision in personal and cor- 
porate rates, reform in depreciation 
allowances, a broader base for ex- 
cises at a rate well below those now 
in effect and protection of state 
and municipal revenues—these and 
other changes would contribute sub- 
stantially to a better environment 
for economic growth.” 

Clayman charged that, in pro- 
posing a broader base for excise 
taxes, “Nixon is seeking to 
establish a national sales tax un- 
der the guise of manufacturers’ 
excises and as a substitute for 
present corporate and income 
tax rates.” 

Nixon’s program adversely affects 
the mass purchasing power needed 
to keep the economy rolling, Clay- 
man said, declaring: 

“It is nothing but an attempt to 
soak the poorest in the name of 
incentives for the wealthiest.” 

To keep the economy efficient, 
Nixon proposed an attack on “featb- 
erbedding.” This includes, he said, 
“bureaucratic waste and _ineffi- 
ciency” in government and also “the 
make-work mentality still surviving 
in some quarters of labor.” 

He included as well the pricing 
practices of some firms and “infla- 
tionary wage settlements in labor- 
management negotiations that in- 
volve overpaying ourselves for the 


work we do,” _ 
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